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BACKGROUND on World Politics 


A Digest 


WHAT IT IS: To understand international relations one must cover the spectrum 
of military, scientific and economic potential and the attitudes, taboos, and 

values of peoples and their leaders, as well as the national and intemational 
political institutions and political processes which we think of as political 

science, 


Everybody in intemational relations knows that no individual can cover all 
this. No one can possibly find time to do so, 


BACKGROUND does it for you. A team of 14, one specialist in each field, covers 

185 publications in military matters (weapons, techniques, policies, bases, vul- 
nerabilities) economics, the sciences, geography, sociology, management and in- 

dustrial technology, labor, public administration, intermmational administration, 
psychology, history, public opinion and communications, anthropology, and law. 


If you teach or write or think about world politics and international accord and 
discord, BACKGROUND is the small end of the funnel. 


WHAT IT IS NOT: BACKGROUND does not review nor abstract books. It does not 
cover conventional political science journals (presumably its audience reads these 
and for those who do not there are POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS) It does not 
cover magazines of national mass readership. It does not carry original arti- 
cles. Its job is not to add to the river of print but to funnel off and regu- 
larize the flow of fresh data and ideas about nations' growth, systems, taboos, 
and weapons which must irrigate the subject of world politics if lectures, pre- 
dictions and writings are not to wither and die or to produce strange fruit 
indeed. 


Its interests are not antiquarian. Its focus is upon the projectable very recent 
past and present, and the future. 


It is not a bibliography but a digest. It will be published quarterly. Your 
comments are invited. 


The Editor 
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GUIDED MISSILES: 
THE RACE BETWEEN 
THE U.S. AND THE 
U.S.S.R. 
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IMPOSSIBILITY OF 
AN ANTI-MISSILE 
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PART ONE 
THE UNITED STATES 


I. MILITARY POLICIES, WEAPONS, BASES, AND TECHNIQUES 


Experts differ and data on tests are sketchy. General 
James Gavin, Chief of Research and’ Development, Depart- 
ment of the Army, says "...the only real statement we 
can make is that they are making progress up to .../the 
U.S./7 or better." Major Robert P. Lukeman of War Plans 
Branch of the Strategic Air Command says "The enemy 
threat has evolved through possession of the initiative, 
the weapons, the vehicles with the range, and to these 
has been added the new radically changed dimension of 
time...in the future our advance warning may not exceed 
15 minutes..." In range, Russia is believed to be ahead 
in any missile up to 1,500 miles. 


(Eilene Galloway, "Guided Missiles in Foreign Countries," 
print for the Committee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate, 
85th Congress, lst session, April, 1957. 


For details of Russian missiles and bases see "RUSSIA'S 
GUIDED MISSILE STRENGTH," P.14,0f this journal 


Graduated deterrence, which assumes the possibility of 
measured retaliation in proportion to any attack, is 
likely to become impossible when guided missiles replace 
manned bombers as the chief carriers. Long-range missiles 
are not accurate enough to pinpoint military targets yet 
miss nearby cities. 


Missile bases will become smaller and more difficult to 
detect than those of manned bombers, 


Aside from any war use or important but not decisive 
military capability, possession by the U.S.S.R. of a 
definite lead in intermediate range and intercontinental 
guided missiles would give Russia a considerable diplomat- 
ic advantage. Such a threat would increase neutralism 
and weaken free world alliances. A definite lead in 
these weapons by the U.S. would strengthen Western world 
diplomacy and the situation---especially if the West 
were the first to stock intermediate range and intercon- 
tinental missiles---would resemble 1946-50 when the U.S. 
had a monopoly of atomic bombs. It is more important 
politically than militarily that the U.S. win the race. 


The money we will have to spend for missiles will 
increase, There is no time for spacing development over 
years in order to economize. 


A 100% effective anti-missile missile is not possible 
unless some unanticipated scientific breakthrough occurs, 
because of the fantastic velocities of attacking missiles, 
the fact that fall-out from a large nuclear warhead would 
be deadly from any altitude, and the difficulty radar 

has distinguishing the attacking missile from its trail 
of ionized gas particles. 


PRIORITIES IN 
U.S. DEFENSE: 
FIRST--- 

ENOUGH TO PREVENT 
A BIG WAR, NOT 
ENOUGH TO WIN IT. 


SECOND--—- 
ENOUGH TO WIN 
SMALL BRUSH- 
FIRE WARS 


LIMITED WAR RISKS 
AND GROUND FORCES: 
U.S. NEEDS 


Research goes forward on the velocity problem (a radar 
technique for tracking mortars was developed and used 
in Korea) and there are first indications that at least 
against the horror of horrors, the intercontinental 
ballistics missile, this problem may prove solvable. 
Interception of short-range missiles is almost impossi- 
ble for they are airborne only a few minutes. Against 
them only defense in depth or destruction of their 
carriers or bases is possible. 


(Galloway, op.cit.) 


The U.S. needs enough atom bombs and air power to deter 
Russia from starting a general war; it does not need 
enough to win such a war. 


We already have enough atom bombs and delivery power to 
knock out Soviet targets at least five times. Even 
partial retaliation would so devastate the aggressor 
that no intended war goal could be achieved. As inter- 
continental ballistic missiles begin to replace bombers 
as carriers, bases will become smaller and harder to de 
tect and knock out, so a very small nuclear air strik- 
ing force will be an effective deterrent. Moreover, we 
tend to overestimate Russian military capabilities in 
every respect. 


Secondly, the U.S. needs to be able to prevent small 
border wars along the periphery of control between the 
East and the West, but if one occurs the U.S. must be. 
able to win it---or small allies and neutrals will be 
swallowed up in Communist-inspired local insurrections 
and revolutions. 


The immediate trend in U.S. defense policy seems to be 
to hold defense costs at $38,000,000,000 per year and 
manpower below 2,600,000 and, as air weapons for deter- 
rence rise in cost, to cut ground forces and manpower, 
It is doubtful that this is useful; deterrent air power 
should be leveled off and highly mobile, highly versa- 
tile ground forces for limited border actions developed 
in sufficient strength. 


(Lloyd H. Norman, "The High Cost of Survival," ARMY, 7, 
Jan. 1957; Michael Crosbie, "The Deterrent. Defense or 
Delusion?" THE HAWK, journal of the Royal Air Force 
Staff College, reprinted in AIR FORCE, 40, Mar. 1957; 
James D. Atkinson, "Armies Are Here to Stay," ARMY, 7, 
Jan. 1957; and Malcolm W. Cagle, "A Philosophy for 
Naval Atomic Warfare," UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS, 83, Mar. 1957) 


Our goals are to prevent general war and, as a minimun, 
to keep the allies we now have. Our atomic air striki 
force is adequate to deter Russia from general war. Bi 
to support allies, should diplomacy fail, we mst main- 
tain ready forces at trouble spots. 


The danger areas today are the Middle East, Southeast 
Asia, and Formosa. Small forces, particularly in the 
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PRESENT U.S. 
WEAKNESSES 


MISSILES AND 
GROUND FORCES: 
ARMIES IN TRANSITION 


AND IT WON'T 
COST LESS 


danger areas, must be able to: (1) train indigenous 
allied forces; (2) move rapidly and, immediately upon 
landing, fight for some time with only air tactical and 
air supply support; (3) be able to assimilate or be 
assimilated by indigenous forces, The essence of periph- 
eral defense is to be able to retaliate immediately. 


Such forces require overseas ground bases and depots, 
stocked and in operation prior to commitment. At present 
America does not have such a force in adequate strength. 
The present tendency is to spend more and more money 

on long-range bombers and less and less on air trans- 
port and tactical support aircraft. 


(Symposium of 8 officers, "Readiness for the Little 
War: Optimum Integrated Strategy," MILITARY REVIEW, 
XXXVII, Apr. 1957) 


By 1966 we will be well in transition to the age of the 
missile. Interdependence and interorganization between 
air, sea and land forces must increase. Mass armies are 
now useless; national armies need complete reorganization 
to be useful for nuclear limited war, 


(Field Marshall the Viscount Montgomery of Alamein, "The 
Panorama of Warfare in a Nuclear Age," JOURNAL OF THE 
ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, London, CI, Nove 1956. 
The need for ground forces to hold vital road junctions, 
railroad marshalling yards, ports, command centers, etc., 
despite the fluidity of missile warfare, is also stressed 
by Major General J. B. Medaris, "Rockets Change Modern 
Army Doctrine," MISSILES AND ROCKETS, 2, Feb. 1957) 


Ground troops in nuclear war will have to be extremely 

mobile, with extreme command flexibility and independence, 

capable of independent action over great distances. 

There will be thrusts to get one's forces inside enemy 

territory for protection against atomic bombs; units 

will have to be widely separated and massing and move- 

ments concealed to reduce vulnerability, and the gaining 
of air superiority will be of utmost importance and ex- & 
tremely difficult. The goal in military strategy must 
become the achievement of political aims, not obliter- 
ation of the enemy homeland. 


(R. E. Cushman, "Tactics of the Atomic Age--A Study in 
Principles," MARINE CORPS GAZETTE, 41, Feb. 1957) 


Increases in fire power and in mobility (e.g. the re- 
current theme that 6,000 soldiers armed with tactical 


' nuclear weapons can replace 10 or 15 divisions) do not 


mean that we can safely cut armed forces or their costs. 
The same increases in hes power and in mobility are 
certain to be made eventually by Communist armed forces. 


(Lester L. White, "Who Said 'More for Less'?" ARMY, 7, 
Mar. 1957) 
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THE POLITICAL 
DIFFICULTIES 
OF THE BIG 
NUCLEAR AIR 
STRIKING FORCE 


NEEDED: AN "INNER 
FRONT"-—— 

IDEOLOGICAL APPEAL 
TO CAPTURED PEOPLES 


NEEDED: DECREASED 
U.S. VULNERABILITY 


American and British defense policies continue to be 
to terrorize Russia into non-military action by threat 
of sudden retaliatory air strike with nuclear bombs. 


The difficulties are that (1) this terrorizes allies 
and potential allies too, and neutralism and defeatism 
are increasing in Western Europe as a consequence; 

(2) nuclear weapons are special weapons useful only on 
special targets (useless against revolutions, small po 
and unconcentrated target areas); (3) the threat drives 
opponents of the enemy regime within its territory to 
total support, and prevents defection, and (4) the 


threat is ineffective against smaller powers and undevel- 
oped nations and useless in "conventional wars", 


The Allies should lessen emphasis upon their nuclear 

air striking force and seek to ally themselves with lead- 
ers of subjugated peoples behind the Soviet Iron Curtain, 
Historically, such "inner fronts" of mass defectors with- 
in enemy or potential enemy territory have won wars and 
the use of mass terror has lost them. 


(Major General J. F. C. Fuller, "The Changing Face of 
War," ORDNANCE, March-April, 1957. The ineffectiveness 
of the nuclear air strike threat alone against less than 
superpowers is stressed by many writers.) 


There is no one all-purpose nuclear weapon. Each armed 
service must develop atomic arms for its needs. (The 
Navy, for instance, should concentrate upon nuclear- 
powered submarines; they can launch missiles yet the . 
present almost no target.) 


An overall shift from active to passive defense is 
needed, or the addition of major programs in the latter. 
Tensions would not be increased by emphasis on large 
shelters, on equipment for rapid decontamination of 
bombed areas, on storage of vehicles, food surpluses, 
and power units. We can compete in this field at a 
considerable advantage over Russia. Russia has no 
surpluses, 


(Edward Teller, "Father of the H-bomb," in "The Nature 
of Nuclear Warfare," AIR FORCE, 40, Jan. 1957. The 
same shift to capacity to take it has been urged re- 
peatedly by Klaus Knorr and others of the Princeton 
University Center of Intemational Studies and by Val 
Peterson, until recently head of the Civil Defense 
Administration. Peterson's prediction is quite simple: 
if all we do is practice blowing sirens and marching 
people into cellars, if ever atom bombs are dropped and 
areas are contaminated for weeks or months, the people 
in those cellars will eat each other. Effective civil 
defense with vastly decreased vulnerability is possible 
and would cost about $5,000,000,000 more per year, or 


-about 123% of our present defense budget. /Roy Ringo, 


"A Practical Defense System," BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC 
SCIENTISTS, XFII, Mar. 1957/) 


"There has to be a revolution in ways of thinking about 
war and peace...before we can even undertake to deal wit 
the many technical problems of limited or peripheral war 


4 
LIMITED WAR: 
HOW TO THINK 
ABOUT IT 


ber. 


re 


HOW NOT TO FIGHT 

A LIMITED WAR: 
BRITAIN & FRANCE 
AND THE SUEZ CANAL 


SHORTCOMINGS OF 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE 


"There exists in America hardly any tradition of in- 
tellectual concern with that border area where mili- 
tary problems and political ones meet...any real ex- 
pansion of strategic thought embracing the wholly new 
circumstances which nuclear weapons have produced will 
have to be developed within the military guild itself." 
Institutional differences inhibit this. The Secretar- 
ies of Defense and of the three armed services regard 
themselves as merely administrators and these matters 
as "strictly military matters". Never in history have 
the services been further apart in their views on stra- 
tegic fundamentals. 


(Bernard Brodie, "Nuclear Weapons and Changing Strate- 
gic Outlooks," BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIMNTISTS, XIII, 
Feb. 1957. Also G. A. Lincoln and Amos A. Jordan, Jr., 
"Technology and the Changing Nature of General War," 
MILITARY REVIEW, XXXVII, May, 1957.) 


British and French military intervention in Egypt is an 
almost classic example of how not to apply limited use 
of force. Britain was so weakened by having concentrated 
upon nuclear weapons and home defense that to call up 
30,000 men from the reserve a general mobilization was 
required. France was weakened by the Algerian fighting 
and began the action largely with reservists. Both 
British and French units lacked support aircraft, verti- 
cal lift aircraft, and amphibious transport. Britain 
and France also seemed unable to face up to either of 
two courses which would have accomplished their purpose: 
(1) to permit Israeli forces to drive out the Egyptians, 
or (2) to seize the Suez Canal before the Egyptians 
could block it. A well-defined political objective "is 
almost always of paramount importance" in such actions. 


A nation with overs: ‘s commitments and interests must 
maintain a highly t. ined ground force with tactical air 
power and rapid transport in a‘high state of readiness 

if it is to be able to fight and win limited wars. Fail- 
ing this, "the progressive weakening of the free world 
by piecemeal subtraction of resources and strategic 
positions and their addition to the Soviet system might 
eeeprove fatal to the liberties of mankind as the threat 
of outright nuclear assault." 


(George Fielding Eliot, "Lessons from Suez," ORDNANCE, 
XLI, March-April, 1957) 


The military voice is less and less heard in the De- 
partment of Defense. Military men are not openly con- 
trasting and considering conflicting military views. 


The Secretary of Defense is forbidden by law to have a 

military staff. Therefore he has a civilian staff. 

During World War II, when our armed forces were three 

times present size, there were 7-10 civilians of assis- 

tant secretary rank or higher; today there are 40-50, 7 
Military questions "must be resolved by military men who 

talk to each other, who listen to each other, who under- 

stand each other, and who finally...agree with each 

other." 
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AMERICAN ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE MILITARY 


‘(Anthony L. Wermuth, "How Much Constitutes a Trend? 


Another Look at Unification," MILITARY REVIEW, XXXVI, 
Jan. 1957) 


l. The job of the Secretary of Defense is defense. 

His main job is not to bring under tighter control 
expenditures which affront his commercial instincts, 

2. Optimism: a Secretary who says that all is for the 
best in the best of all possible Pentagons may be 
popular in the wrong capitals. 

3. State, Defense, and Treasury: the job of the State 
Department is the effective leadership of the free 
world; the job of Defense is to make sure that 
State has the necessary forces to carry out its 
mission; the job of Treasury is to pay the bills. 
Treasury is one of the guardians of the national 
economy, but it is not qualified to estimate war 
risks, 

4. Service secretaries and assistant secretaries of 
Defense are not solely instruments of the Secretary 
of Defense; they must also make clear the needs of 
their armed services. 

5. Parties and Congress: The Secretary should deal 
alike with both political parties in Congress; he 
should not allow information to one but deny it to 
the other; he should pick assistants from both par- 
ties. 

6. The Secretary must not substitute hunches for staff 
work based on data. 

7. The Secretary must like and respect the military. 

8. The Secretary mst believe in a free press; he sho 
not use security classification to avoid criticism. 

9. He must be a clear voice for adequate defense "...as 
strong for defense and its necessary expenditures as 
are the multitude of voices clamoring for economy 
and tax cuts..." 


(W. Barton Leach, "To the Next Secretary of Defense-- 

A Respectful Memorandum," AIR FORCE, 40, Jan. 1957, and 
"American Problems of Forces and Organization," JOURNAL 
OF THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, CII, Feb. 1957) 


American prejudices include a vague anti-militarism and 
association of the military with tyranny; belief in the 
‘military mind," assumed to be inflexible, autocratic, 
and stupid; and a conviction that men become soldiers 
because they can't make a living at anything more useful: 


American predilections include a love of military cere- 
mony and display; the assumption by the average man in 
time of war that he is an expert onstrategy, tactics 
and military equipment; and a tendency to deify military 
heroes. 


We need to know more about our military institutions 
and what makes them work. Historically we have tended 
to destroy our military establishment in peacetime and 
to enter conflicts unprepared. How to maintain large 
complex military organizations "as a component and 
healthy part of a free society" is a problem we have not 


DISARMAMENT: 
NEW GAMBITS 


U.S. ECONOMIC AID: 
WHO GETS IT AND IN 
WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES. 


ADMINISTRATORS 
ETHNOCENTRIC 


yet solved. 


(William V. Kennedy, "Power and Prejudice," ORDNANCE, 
XLI, January-February, 1957) 


Another item of American lore about "the military" goes 
like this: military life is assumed to be more hier- 
archical and more authoritarian than civilian life; 
therefore extended military life makes one (or many) 
more authoritarian and more homogeneous in attitudes. 


An extensive study of Air Force personnel, over a long 
period, finds that this is false; there is no shift 
toward authoritarianism and no shift toward greater 
homogeneity of beliefs or attitudes as the result of 
extended military service. 


(Donald T. Campbell and Thelma H. McCormach, "Military 
Experience and Attitudes Toward Authority," THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, LXII, Mar. 1957) 


II. FOREIGN POLICY 


The U.S.S.R. has proposed a thinning out of troops 
abroad. The U.S. has proposed to "freeze" stockpiles of 
atomic weapons material, warning and observation of nu- 
clear bomb tests, and ceilings on overall armed forces. 
Both nations have offered to accept limited aerial in- 
spection,. 


Recent proposals indicate the U.S. is exploring the 
possibilities of disengagement abroad. But the dilemmas 
remain: the U.S.S.R. seeks to get U.S. troops out of 
Europe and out of bases which ring Russia; the U.S. seeks 
protection against massive surprise attack and will not 
dismantle NATO unless the U.S.S.R. dismantles her East- 
ern European military structure. 


(William Frye, "Disarmament in the United Nations: A 
New Chapter?" BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, 
Mar. 1957) 


Of $4,900,000,000 U.S. foreign assistance during 1956 

(8% more than during 1955) $2,700,000,000 was for mili- 
tary items and $1,100,000,000 in agricultural surpluses. 
2/3 of all U.S. non-military aid went to Asia, and those 
who were threatened got the most. (Korea--3309,000,000; 
Viet Nam--$220,000,000; Formosa 3116,000,000.) Such is 
the priority of security over economic development per se. 


(E. Se Kerber, "Government Foreign Assistance in 1956," 
SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, 37, Mar. 1957) 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY: 


U. S. administrators of foreign programs and represen- 
tatives abroad do not understand that "cultures are 
different, that culture...has to be contended with, and 
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U.S. PROPAGANDA 
BROADCASTS TO 
FRIENDLY NATIONS 
INEFFECTIVE 


U.S. REPRESENTATION 
ABROAD: NEED FOR 
COORDINATION 


can be ignored only at the risk of failure." Many are 
hostile to attempts to train personnel in foreign cult 
The Americans! attitudes seem to be that foreign differ- 
ences will be self-evident, that "people are really the 
same underneath," and that if one changes a foreigner's 
beliefs his behavior and views will correspond to one's 
owne If no link between foreign behavior and American 
behavior is found the foreigner is generally judged rude 
or psychotic. 


(Edward T, Hall, Jr., Director of Research, Human Re- 
lations Area Files, Washington, D. C. and for more than 
five years directing training of technical assistance 
personnel, in "Organization and Training in Government f 
Work Overseas,” HUMAN ORGANIZATION, 15, Spring, 1956. Al 
Chester Bowles, "A New Approach to Foreign Aid," BULLET 
OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, Feb. 1957. On the prob- 
ability of failure if culture is ignored see also II. 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, pp. 31-32 of this journal.) 


If UeS. Voice of America broadcasts to Israel are typi- 
cal, U.S. radio propaganda to friendly nations suffers 

from the gearing of the whole program to captured satel- 
lite nations. The faults are: (1) hard-hitting propa- 
gandistic tone, (2) boastfulness, (3) poor timing——lag 
behind regular newspaper coverage, and (4) failure to 

comment on delicate situations known from public informa 
tion to exist. 


(Bernard D. Weinryb, "Broadcasting to Israel," PUBLIC 
OPINION QUARTERLY, 20, Fall, 1956) 


In addition to persons for diplomacy, the U.S. now main- 
tains abroad sizeable staffs for work concerning agri- 
culture, commerce, and information. The new functions 
are not likely to be effectively coordinated unless the 
resident ambassador is head man and in fact the repre- 
sentative of the President instead of merely the highest 
ranking local representative of the State Department. 


(Vincent M. Barnett, Jr. "Changing Problems of United 
States Representation Abroad," PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
REVIEW, XVII, Winter, 1957) 
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PART TWO 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE FREE WORLD ECONOMY 


I. ECONOMIC STRENGTHS AND TRENDS IN THE WESTERN WORLD 


THE FREE WORLD'S 
ECONOMY IS EXPANDING 


U.S. FOOD AND 
FIBER PRODUCTION: 
ABUNDANCE ASSURED 


WESTERN EUROPE'S 
ENORMOUS ECONOMIC 
GROWTH LIKELY TO 
PULL EASTERN EUROPE 
AWAY FROM U.S.S.R. 


During 1956 other nations! production, trade with the 
U.S., dollar earnings, and U.S. dollar investments 
abroad, are all up. Today Europe's dollar earnings 
equal her dollar spending; there is no gap. 


The magnitude, of free world industrial growth is indi- 
cated by the following examples: Japan's manufacturing 
production was up 20% over 1955. Canada's Gross National 
Product rose 11%. Continental Europe pushed its indus- 
trial output up 8% over 1955. 


(Expansion in Foreign Business," SURVEY OF CURRENT 
BUSINESS, 37, Feb. 1957) 


Even if population and demand double, an abundance of 
food is assured America. The U.S. has the capacity, 
even assuming no further developments in agricultural 
technology, to double its food and fiber production in 
the next 50 years. 


(Chauncy P. Harris, "Agricultural Production in the 
United States: The Past 50 Years and the Next," 
GEOGRAPHIC REVIEW, 47, Apr. 1957) 


Nuclear technology is a catalyst which stimulates 
industrial growth tremendously where there are indus- 
trial skills and enormous conventional (particularly 
electrical) power. Western Europe (northern Italy, 
the Rhone valley, northern France, Benelux, the Ruhr- 
Rhine area, Britain, and Scandinavia) is so equipped 
and it is growing industrially at rates now surpassing 
even the U.S. 


The political and military containment of the U.S.S.R. 
will become easier and may become minor, for this high 
production, high consumption, ever growing free Western 
Europe will make it difficult for the U.S.S.R. to hold 
Eastern Europe captive. 


This kind of economy is likely to mean the growth of 
two new conceptions of economics (already fairly wide- 
spread): a "responsibility to 'wage' industrial pros- 
perity," and realization that it is to the self interest 
of the ever more rapidly developing countries to bridge 
or at least lessen the gap between themselves and the 
undeveloped and grossly underconsuming countries. West- 
ern European money is likely to be available for foreign 
investments and for foreign technical assistance. 


(Thomas Nelson, "Nuclear Technology: An Economic 
Catalyst: I. The Cold War and Foreign Investment," 
BULLETIN OF ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, May, 1957. French 
investments in energy resources seem to be resulting 
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GROWTH BY 1960 


ECONOMIC GROWTH MEANS 
INCREASED DEPENDENCE 
UPON OIL 


INCREASED USE OF 
IMPCRTED OIL, WT 
INCREASED ADAPTABILITY 
TO SHIFTS IN SUPPLY 


POPULATION GROWTH 


in steadily rising industrial production. /Wallace C. 
Peterson, "National Product and Structural Change in 
the French Economy," AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS AND 
SOCIOLOGY, 16, Apr. 1957/) 


According to the 0.E.E.C., assuming continued peace, 
full employment and continued reduction of trade barriers) 
1960 Europe's Gross National Product will have in- 
creased 17.4%, fixed investment by 24%, and private con- 

sumption by 18%. 


Growth in developed northern Europe will particularly 
surge forward; underdeveloped Mediterranean Europe 
(Greece, Turkey, south Italy, and Portugal) will lag 
and the gap between the two areas will increase. 


(O.E.E.C. Eighth Report, Vol. II, EUROPE IN 1960) 


Europe is outgrowing its sources of conventional energy 
(coal and water). Atomic energy for industrial use is 
expensive and as yet complicated by unsolved technical 
problems. By 1975 atomic energy is expected to supply 
only 8% of Western Europe's needs. 


The short-run need will be for more and more oil. Only 
after long experimental use of nuclear power stations is 
atomic energy likely to become a major energy source. 


Nuclear raw materials are available in quantity. 


(George Hoffman, "The Role of Nuclear Power in Europe's 
Future Energy Balance," ANNALS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS, 47, Mar. 1957. See also "INCOME 
FROM OIL WILL RISE," p.18 of this journal.) 


Western Europe took the jolt of the blocking of the 
Suez Canal with few ill effects. There was no flight 
from European currencies. Restraints upon private de- 
mands for gasoline were largely effective. Industrial 
transportation and production have not been slowed down. 
Oil supplies are now almost normal. 


("Europe's Economy Weathers the Winter," THE ECONOMIST, 
London, CLXXXIII, Apr. 6, 1957) 


Population will increase in all countries of Western 
Europe during the next five years. The working popu- 
lation (ages 15-64) will increase at a more rapid rate 
than during the past five years. France, for decades 
static demographically, will increase. 


("Demographic Trends in Western Europe and Their Im- 
plications for the Employment Market," INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR REVIEW, Geneva, LXXV, Feb. 1957) 


5 II. MILITARY TRENDS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


GUIDED MISSILES: 


BRITAIN Missile weapons development lags approximately 3 years 
behind the U.S. Research in Britain and testing in Aus- 
tralia go on, and the first flow of British-produced 
missiles will become available to her armed forces this 

riers) year. The Navy will install guided missiles on all new 

cruisers and destroyers. The Army is receiving the short- 


om range, surface-to-surface "Corporal," from the U.S. 
Royal Air Force fighters are equipped with air-to-air 
missiles, 1500-mile intermediate-range missiles are to 

y -be supplied to Britain (alone among NATO allies) by the 
U.S.,---atomic warheads for them to be stockpiled in 
Britain under U.S. armed forces' control. 

(Eilene Galloway, "Guided Missiles in Foreign Countries," 
Print for the Committee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate, 
85th Congress, lst session, April, 1957. Britain has 

rel successfully detonated hydrogen bombs.) 

is 

- BRITAIN: Britain has cut her share of the collective Western 

y THE WHITE PAPER defense burden in conventional weapons and armed units. 

ON DEFENSE--- Forces will be reduced to 375,000. Central reserve 
COUNTING ON forces will apparently be little more than a large riot 
nly MISSILE DEVELOP- squad. Tactical air force will be halved. British 

ee | MENTS AND CUTTING forces in Europe will be reduced from 77,000 to 64,000. 

. CONVENTIONAL British forces for brushfire wars or for colonial de- 

WEAPONS AND FORCES fense will be tiny. Conscription will be abolished. 
atl (text, Appendix, Galloway, op. cit.) 

ME FRANCE France has a number of "engins speciaux"--guided weapons- 
in various stages of development and production (prin- 
cipally anti-aircraft and air-to-air rockets.) But 
nuclear energy weapons have not been developed. There 
are no funds for this terribly expensive work. Recent 

a French diplomatic weakness in the face of threats of 


7 atomic bombs by the U.S.S.R. (Premier Bulganin's note 

of November, 1956) has given impetus to demands, partic- 
ularly by the French General Staff, for a nuclear stock- 
pile of 70 plutonium bombs, to be built by 1964. 


SWEDEN Sweden has an extensive missile program, concentrating 
on air-to-air high-altitude interceptor weapons of short 
range comparable to the U.S. Nike. The Navy has worked 
out a surface-to-surface weapon. Coastal artillery is 
being replaced by missile batteries controllable from 

ae underground bombproof stations. For the Army anti-tank 

| missiles are in production. 


SWITZERLAND The Swiss, with their traditional foreign policy of power- 
fully armed neutrality and their abundance of engineer- 
ing skills, have specialized in anti-aircraft rockets 
and missiles and tracking gear, and---under private indus- 
try---have developed astonishingly efficient beam-guided 
missiles and missile and aircraft finding equipment which 
will track at 30 degrees a second and yield an error of 
less than 1 foot at 10,000 feet. These are fully publi- 
cized and apparently for sale over the counter. 
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ITALY 


NATO 


WESTERN WORLD OIL 
SUPPLIES INCREAS- 
INGLY VULNERABLE 


III. 


GERMANY 


Austria's weak economy. 


POLITICAL LAGS AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Italian scientists, industrialists, and armed forces 
leaders are cooperating to keep abreast of missile 
weapon techniques, but the huge financial and engineer- 
ing resources required are not available. 


The Supreme Allied Commander in Europe has a consider- 
able number of atomic missiles at his disposal on the 
Continent. The U.S. has scheduled delivery of weapons 
which can carry nuclear warheads (though the warheads 
will be stockpiled separately under U.S. control.) 

NATO has an Advisory Group for Aeronautical Research 
and Development, and a research Center for Experimental 
Aerodynamics is training scientific specialists. A 
program is evolving to bring allied nations! per,onnel-- 
about 100-- to the U.S. for instruction in the use of 
guided missiles. The U.S.S.R. is concerned enough about 
NATO progress toward missile armament that her news- 
papers have been accusing "American imperialists" of 
"implement /ing/ their aggressive designs" by turning 
allies! territories "into hotbeds of atomic war." 


(Galloway, op. cit.) 


Austria wants an army tough enough to make a potential 
agressor hesitate and strong enough to give the West time 
to act. 


Its new force will be a citizens! army of about 50,000. 
The Austrian Land Police will furnish the basic cadre 
for 9 brigades to be formed. Military service is limited 
to 9 months and is already unpopular. It will cost about 
$100,000,000 per year and this is a great strain upon 


Austria's-mountainous frontier is toward the West; she 
faces Hungary and Czechoslovakia across open country. 
Vienna, with a third of Austria's population, is just an 
hour's drive from Hungary. Most of the nation's heavy 
industry and oil are near the wrong frontiers. "What- 


ever type of Army they have, they must defend a strategic 
nightmare," 


(Milton Colvin, "50,000 Neutral Soldiers, Austria's 
Rearmament Problem," MILITARY REVIEW, XXXVI, Jan. 1957) 


Western world oil supplies (over 70% of Western Europe's 
comes from the Middle East) will become increasingly 
vulnerable on the seas, for by 1965 the West will have 
to transport almost three times as much as today. 


(R. Ge. Searight, "Oil in the Middle East," JOURNAL OF 
THE o_. UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, London, CII, Feb. 
1957 


Prestige of the German legislature is low and likely to 
become lower. Intra-party discipline is rigid, making 
compromises between parties difficult. The legislature 
shows no initiative. It is ignored or frequently ridi- 


AUSTRIA: 
IMPOSSIBLE 
TO DEFEND 
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FRANCE 


ITALY 
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culed. The division of Germany into two states is re- 
garded as temporary and an implied temporariness attached 
to the Bonn parliament. The Cabinet is dominated by 
Chancellor Adenauer. This one-man government avoids the 
intemal divisiveness of the Weimar Republic, and gives 
an impression of unity --- while Konrad Adenauer lives. 


(Terrence Prittie, "How Far Does the German Parliament 
Govern?" PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS, X, Winter 1956-57) 


Years of attempts to tinker with the structure of French 
government (by strengthening the Executive or making the 
Assembly more efficient or both) in order to reduce 
govemmental instability seem to have come to nothing. 
French parliamentary instability seems to mirror instabil- 
ity and genuine inabilities to achieve compromises in 

the society itself. 


(Dorothy Pickles, "Tne Reform of French Political Insti- 
tutions," PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS, X, Winter, 1956-57) 


The rapid growth of industrialization in north Italy has 
not produced any equivalent growth in labor-management 
relations. The structure for collective bargaining is 
still that of Fascist times. This protects marginal 
businesses and assures efficient or monopolistic busi- 
nesses wide freedom of action vis-a-vis organized labor. 
Voluntary arbitration and effective grievance procedures 
are unknown, This is one instance of the inadequate 
adaption of the institutional framework of Italian govern- 
ment and society to the new postwar industrialization. 


(Gino Guignio, "Bargaining Units and Labor Organization 
in Italy," INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS REVIEW, 10, 
Apr. 1957) 


Judicial review, rejected in Europe before World War II, 
is now a part of the constitutional systems of France, 
Italy, and West Germany. A distrust of parliamentarian- 
ism in which a "supreme" legislature allowed a Hitler and 
a Mussolini to seize power legally, plus a return to 
natural law, made this possible. 


Though constitutionally established, its actual use 
varies; in France it is invokable only by a political 
body whose composition reflects the political divisions 
of the legislature and it is not likely to declare 
national law void. In West Germany and in Italy it is in 
the handsofa genuinely independent court and its develop- 
ment promises better. Discussions in all three countries 
are no longer about whether judicial review should exist 
but about the degree of nullifying power the supreme 
court should exercise. 


(Gottfried Dietze, "Judicial Review in Europe," MICHIGAN 
LAW REVIEW, 55, Feb. 1957) 
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RUSSIA'S GUIDED 
MISSILE STRENGTH--- 
WEAPONS 


BASES 


MILITARY WEAPONS AND TECHNIQUES 


. 2, Feb. 1957.) 


PART THREE 
THE U.S.S.R. 


Russia is making headway in every phase of missile 
work. It is estimated that she can produce 2,000 
ballistic missiles per month; she is supplying them 
to satellite nations. 


Her anti-aircraft installations are being equipped 
along a radar network from East Europe to the Pacific. 


The Russian Navy is equipped. Its submarine fleet is 
capable of isolating Europe and hitting most of the 
U.S. and Canada with existing ballistic missiles, 


The Red Air Force, in charge of all Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile (ICBM) development has a rocket inter- 
ceptor and seems on a par with the U.S. in ICBM rocket 
engine work. (The U.S. Air Force has given high prior- 
ity to developing bomber defense missile systems. ) 


Production methods are old fashioned by American stand- 
ards, but "the stockpile of anti-aircraft missiles and 
IREM's [Intermediate Range Ballistic Missiles/ should... 
be regarded with respect while the imminence of the 
Russian ICBM is a threat of the first magnitude..." 


("Russia's Guided Missile Program", MISSILES AND ROCKETS, 


Russia has fewer missiles in production but more under 
development than the U.S.---all types (air-to-air, sur- 
face-to-air, underwater-to-surface, surface-to-surface, 
and intercontinental.) Russia has built a series of 
launching sites in the Baltic, across East Germany, 

ovakia, Hungary, and Rumania, to the Black Sea. A 
few more are on ‘the north shore of the Black Sea, aimed 
toward Turkey and the Dardanelles. A few more aim out- 
ward on the Kola Peninsula (north of Leningrad) across 
the approaches to the U.S.S.R. from Greenland. A small 
number spread along the Arctic Ocean frontier. In the 
East, eastern Siberia and the Kamchatka Peninsula, sites 
face approaches from Alaska and the Aleutian islands. 
Bases on Sakhalin Island face toward Japan. 


~ 


(Galloway, op. cit.) 


Trends in Soviet ground forces equipment have been to 
increase automatic fire and add more mobile artillery, 
some capable of firing atomic shells. Rocket launchers 
are now self-propelled. New tanks are probably equipped 
with infra-red devices to aid in night fighting and night 
movements. Anti-aircraft artillery is believed to be 
equipped with radar control. Ground units now have air 
transport and helicopters. There has been no signifi- 
cant increase in heavy or medium bombers but a great 
increase in planes for air defense and close support 


SOVIET 

GROUND 

FORCES 
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of army units. The Soviets seem in shape to fight 
either an atomic or a non-atomic war. They are not 
putting all or even most of their time, money, and 
effort into an atomic intercontinental bomber striking 
force. 


(Irving Heymont, "A New Look for the Soviet Ground 
Forces," MILITARY REVIEW, XXXVI, Jan. 1957) 


POST=STALIN RISE Among competing groups of leaders in the U.S.S.R. the 
IN INFLUENCE OF military have clearly increased their influence and 
THE MILITARY power. The Red Army was used to crush a segment of the 
Ce Cormunist Party,---the Beria faction. Marshall Zhukov 
sits in the highest political body in the country. 

s Kruschev's attack on Stalin in February, 1956, was 
approved by the Soviet High Command. In the armed 
forces the sole authority of the commanding officer 

is at last firmly established. 


ter- (John Gellner, "Rise of the Red Army Star," MILITARY 
et REVIEW, XXXVII, May, 1957) 


II. ECONOMIC STRENGTHS AND TRENDS 


nd- U.S.S.R. OUTPUT "For the post-war years...Soviet national product at 
nd ONE THIRD OF U.S. United States prices seems to be one-third the size of 
dees the United States product, and at Soviet prices one- 
quarter the size," 


(M. C. Kaser, "Estimating the Soviet Income," THE 
KETS, ECONOMIC JOURNAL, London, LXVII, Mar. 1957) 


er ATTEMPTS TO DE- In the latest attempt to maintain central economic plan- 
jur= CENTRALIZE ning yet achieve operating unit efficiency, the U.S.S.R. 
Ce, ECONOMIC CONTROL (since February) has abolished central control in a 
number of industrial ministries. 92 regional economic 
boards, are being created---supposedly closer to pro- 
duction. This pattern is made possible by the last 


med decade's abundant output of skilled technicians and 
t= managers, and should increase output. 
SS 
all ("Recasting a Bureaucracy," THE ECONOMIST, CLXXXIII, 
he London, Apr. 6, 1957 and "Russia's Managerial Revolu- 
ites tion," ibid. May 11, 1957) 
be 
RUSSIAN EFFORTS Russia, during recent decades, is shifting the empha- 
IN CENTRAL ASIA sis of her industrial construction eastward to Central 
AND THE HANDICAPS Asia. The area is vast, underpopulated, rich in 
xs) mineral resources, remote from Western military power, 
"Ys and it promises over the long-run to give meaning and 
ers power to the alliance with China. Yet, despite am- 
.pped bitious planning, an abundance of blueprints and 
night propaganda and amazing rates of production growth in 
e Russia as a whole, Russia's basic Central Asian handi- 
air cap is its geography: it is too far north, too dry, 
Pi- and too remote to be capable of much development. 
} (e.g., two thirds of the U.S.S.R. is arctic tundra or 
; infertile taiga soils. Only 10% of the whole of the 


U.S.S.R. is arable.) 


(T. Edmond Clubb, "Pivot of History," MILITARY REVIEW, 
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POPULATION 


POSSIBILITIES 
OF ACCOMODATION 
IN FOREIGN POLICY 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 
THEY DEFECT 


XXXVI, Feh. 1957, and C. Langdon White, "Vigilance--- 
Yes; Fear---Noj" ibid. Mar. 1957) 


Soviet Russia does not know what its population is. 
The last complete census was taken in 1939. Tech- 
niques of estimating it (based on passport laws, size 
of election districts, school attendance, public 
speeches, per capita production claims, and other 
sources) produce estimates varying from 168 to 220 
million. 


The trend in Soviet birth-rates is downward, despite 


official efforts to discourage abortions and family 


III. 


planning. The birth rate continues to fall because 
with increasing urbanization there is a terrible 
shortage of housing, wages are low, and the land is 
almost barren of consumer goods, 


(Myron K. Gordon, "Notes on Recent Soviet Population 
Statistics and Research," POPULATION INDEX, 23, Jan. 
1957) 


POLITICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
IDEOLOGY: 


"Analysis of statements by Soviet and American lead- 
ers and official publications /shows that/ in their 
discussions of the basic questions at issue...ein the 
Cold War each side uses much similar verbal imagery to 
define the basic concepts and ... the various alterna- 
tives of action. 


"The Soviet-American conflict is not fundamentally over 
ideology...rather, the two sides are divided funda- 
mentally by practical policies." 


(William A. Glaser, "The Semantics of the Cold War," 
PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, 20, Winter 1956-57) 


Soviet indoctrination of youth produces a sameness of 
outlook and of reactions that astonishes Westerners, 
considering the vast traditional cultural and class 
differences among the many peoples of the U.S.S.R. It 
also politicizes its youths' views: they apply politi- 
cal ideology to a much wider span of activities than 
do Westerners. 


Young East German and Russian defectors reject the 
Soviet performance but continue to use Soviet criteria 
to judge the West. They continue to believe the purpose 
of political ideology is to provide precise answers. 
They want to believe; they do not comprehend the West's 
view that politics is a struggle over policies constant- 
ly reexaminable, They miss the answers, the impressive 
show of power and order, and the assured place of youth 
in the Soviet ‘system. They judge the West not by what 
they find but by what they miss of the Soviet system. 
Few redefect back to the U.S.S.R. but many eventually 
reject all politics in disillusionment. 


ver 
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(Based on reports of the Inwood Project on Intercul- 
tural Communication and the work---published only in 
German---of J. C. Von Broekhuizen. I. D. London, "The 
Young East German and Soviet Defector: A Report on 
Similarities," JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, 43, Jan. 1957; 
and I.D. and M.B. London, "Differential Reactions of 
Recent and Earlier Defectors to Anti-Soviet Propaganda 
Themes," PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORTS, No. 2, 1956) 


The new Soviet atlas (Soviet Atlas Mira) is striking 

in its omission of data on ports, air fields, anchorages, 
communications patterns and economic projects known to 
have been completed a considerable time ago. Recent 
Russian discoveries in submarine topography in the Arctic 
Ocean are not shown. There are no large-scale insets 

of Russian cities. 


(Re E. He Mellor, "The New Soviet World Atles: A 
Review," GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES, 3, 2, 1956) 


In addition to state and military secrets, quantitative 
information about industry, agriculture, trade, communi- 
cations facilities, monetary reserves, balance of pay- 
ments, financial planning, or import or export plans is 
taboo to the Soviet journalist and publication is pun- 
ished. Information concerning police investigations and 
trials can be closed to the public. "Instigation of 
national or religious hostility or discord" is forbidden, 
and the law can be used to taint any genuinely effective 
criticism with the charge of "counterrevolution." In- 
tent to overthrow the regime need only be "implicit" or 
"veiled." "Self criticism" is encouraged but limited 
to protests about job performance. There cannot be any 
discussion of policy. 


Slander and libel laws operate. Pornographic material 
is forbidden. 


(Serge L. Levitsky, "Soviet Law and the Press," JOURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, 34, Winter 1957) 


De-Stalinization in Poland has allowed a thirst for 
ideas and writings to become evident. 


Three prominent pre-war publishers have been licensed 

to print in competition with the government presses, 

At a recent meeting of the first booksellers! confer- 
ence since the war and at a simultaneous Polish writers! 
conference (also the first since the war) "the spirit 
of the gathering was closer to Western standards than 
anything seen in Poland." Many titles are being brought 
out. Mass scale publishing is going on. "In almost 
every large building there are two bookstores." Quality 
of books is low but prices campare to American 25¢ paper- 
backs. There are almost no translations of non-Russian 
foreign works as yet. 


(Hannah Kister, a publisher in Poland before World War 
II, "A Recent Visit to Poland," PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY, 171, 
Feb. 4, 1957) 
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MONEY FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 
IS AVAILABLE 


INCOME FROM 
OIL WILL RISE 


LACK OF UNITY 
AND EROSION OF 
TRADITIONS BY 
THE WEST 


I. 


Il. 


PART FOUR 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


ECONOMIC POSSIBILITIES 


The Arab countries of the East Mediterranean do not 
lack money for economic development. There is money; 
it is channeled off into conspicuous consumption, gold, 
jewels, travel and residence abroad, superfluous land 
transfers, private commodity hoards, and private hoards 
of foreign currencies. Income distribution in these 
countries is more unequal than in developed countries. 


William 0. Thweatt, "Economic Growth and Distribution 

in the Middle East," AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS AND 
SOCIOLOGY, 16, Jan. 1957 and "Jordan as a Yardstick," 

THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXIII, Apr. 6, 1957) 


The Mida.e East, contains well over 67% of the world's 

proved oil reserves. Over 70% of Western Europe's oil 

comes from there. Western European and U.S. dependence 
upon Middle East supplies will increase, not decrease, 

in the next several decades. 


(R.G. Searight, "Oil in the Middle East," JOURNAL OF 
THE UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, London, CII, Feb. 
1957 


POLITICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


. Islam today lacks a unifying core of philosophical or 


theological "truths" in which its followers can believe, 
The West continues to erode traditions with such un- 
Islamic notions as monogamy, equality for women, en- 
thusiasm for technology, and faith in science. The 
approved traditional way of life, (a self-sufficient 
family, owning its own land, run authoritarianly by 

the head male) is ever harder to achieve. The Caliphate 
is dead. The new secular faith, nationalism, divides 
the Islamic areas into many quarrels and many competing 
national groups. 


(Kenneth Craff, "Religious Developments in Islam in the 
20th Century," JOURNAL OF WORLD HISTORY, III, 1956) 


Modern nationalist, equalitarian, socialist ideas have 
eaten into Islamic traditions at the village level. In 
one village studied, the leaders were divided---the 
mayor supporting the social revolution of the national 
government, one of three Sheiks an extremist in his zeal 
for the proclaimed social goals of the national regime, 
the two other Sheiks traditionalists, one of them 
fanatically so. Some leaders reject the way of life of 
their ancestors because the system no longer offers 
any rewards to them. Villagers at the level of the 
fellahin are confused about the aims of the proclaimed 
revolution, confused by the spectacle of divided lead- 
ership, anxiety-ridden, and eager for absolute answers. 
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(John B. Adams, "Culture and Conflict in an Egyptian 
Village," AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 59, Apr. 1957) 


The trend toward adoption of democratic forms of govern- 
ment in Islamic countries is hampered by Moslem tradition. 
Islamic law (to the orthodox) is the revealed will of 
Allah, complete and absolute. To conform to it is im- 
perative. To modify it is heresy. Democratic forms of 
government require a pragmatic, operational view in 

which the law is the outcome of struggle between interest 
groups in terms of the highest acceptable common good, 
modifiable slowly as interests and needs change, 


(N. Je Coulson, "The State and the Individual in Islamic 
—_ INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW QUARTERLY, 6, Jan. 
1957 


"Among the chief obstacles to economic progress in the 
Near and Middle East /is/ the lack of material and 
psychological stimulus, the resistance ... by traditional 
values and outlook, inadequacy of general and technical 
education, inadequacy of research laboratories, scarcity 
of all grades of qualified personnel and, finally, lack 
of general planning... 75 to 80 per cent are peasants, 
whose collective conceptions, standard of living and 
working tools have remained practically unchanged for 
centuries. The adaptation of these peasants to modern 
economic conditions and the conmmercialization of agri- 
culture, the overcoming of the suspicion with which they 
regard all initiatives on the part of the authorities, 
the eradication of long-established habits of thought 
without destroying those worthy of being retained, are 
tasks which only a school can carry outee.e Up to the 
present...the many plans elaborated and laws passed have 
shown... a regretable inability to recognize economic 
and social factors and their implications." 


(Seminar on the Role of the Middle Classes in those 
Mediterranean Countries that are Undergoing Rapid 
Social and Economic Development, Zagreb, 11-19, Apr. 
1956. oe SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN, VIII, 
4, 195 


Everywhere in the Middle East there are signs of the 
beginning of demand for popular education. Egypt, with 
a 25-year start in education, supplies the teachers. 
More Egyptians than persons of any other nationality 
are teaching Inglish in the Middle East. (In Iraq, for 
example, there are 500.) Although not all Egyptian 
teachers are anti-West and pro-Nasser, they are "every- 
where interspersed with members of Egypt's Cultural 
Mission-—-men and women glib with patter from Cairo's 
Ministry of:National Guidance and capable ('like the 
one rotten mango in a basket! as an Iraq put it) of 
injecting into a whole school the tincture of disloyalty 
to the local government..... 


"Even in remote Qatar this spring, where Wahhabi tenets 
have caused the employment of many Egyptians who are 
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TENSIONS BY 
LOUD SPEAKER 


ISRAEL ALONE 


INTERNATIONAL LAW: 

THE SCORE BOARD-- 
EGYPT WAS IN VIOLATION 
IN BLOCKADING ISRAEL 


Moslem Brethren, the piéce de résistance at a recent 

school festival, acted by small boys who would never 

in the normal course have heard of Sinai, was a mimed 
attack on a tent adorned with Israel's Star of David, 
and a triumphal stoning and burning of it by fellow- 

pupils dressed as Egyptians." 


("Egypt's Empire-Builders," THE ECONOMIST, London, 
CLXXXIII, Apr. 27, 1957) 


In the Middle East, until recently, the masses were 
outside of politics and could be ignored. But today 
the radio loud speaker, not the diplomatic note, is 

the means to influence and action. Britain, as yet, 

has no propaganda policy in the Middle East and the Arab 
Countries, 


(Lt. Gen. Sir John Glubb, "Arab Countries and the 
Situation in the Middle East," JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, London, CII, Feb. 1957) 


Israel is in danger, alone, and strong. It is not 
regarded as a prize in the maneuvers of the great 
powers. Unlike its Arab neighbors, it does not float 
on oil. The U.S. gives it private sympathy and some 
money, but it gets in the way of America's mission to 
commit the Arab countries against communism. With the 
sole exception of France no country offers more than 
feeble friendship. There is Cairo radio; there is the 
boycott (including black-listing foreign firms which do 


. business with Israel); there is the population growth 


of her Arab enemies. Israel's own strength is not like- 
ly to win it a permanent peace. (Militant expansionism 
is the attitude of only a minority in Israel. Israel 
could not hope to dominate the Middle East.) It can 
only achieve security with strong American support. 


("Israel Alone," THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXIII, Apr. 
6, 1957) 


A study of international agreements respecting the 
Suez Canal and of UN Security Council resolutions as 
to the state of belligerency between Israel and Egypt 
indicates that Egypt acted illegally in restricting 
passage through the Canal and blockading Israel from 
1948 on. 


(Simcha Dinitz, "The Legal Aspects of the Egyptian 
Blockade of the Suez Canal," GEORGETOWN LAW JOURNAL, 
45, Winter 1956-57) 


It is apparently America's objective to refer the 
matter of Egyptian belligerency towards Israel in the 
Suez Canal to the International Court of Justice at 
the earliest suitable moment. 


("Mr. Dulles's Other Island," THE ECONOMIST, London, 
CLXXXIII, Apr. 20, 1957) 
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PART FIVE 
EAST AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


PARLIAMENTARY Burma's Parliament assessed 10 years after the revolu- 
INSTITUTIONS tionary sweep into power of the Anti-Fascist People's 
IN BURMA Freedom League and its leader Aung San, in the Union 


of Burma Parliament: Secretaries, boards, commissions, 

and bureaucratic organization have replaced revolution- 

ary ardor, Aung San has been murdered, but the 

A.F.P.F.L. survives and remains in power, The govern- 

ment rules by emergency decree yet the administration's 

respect for the Assembly is apparent and the Assembly's . 
rab ear for the public is apparent. The model is still 

British, and practice slowly moves toward the model. 


(Maung Maung, "Portrait of the Burmese Parliament," 
PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS, X, Spring, 1957) 


INDONESIA: From 1953 until a few months ago the Nationalist Party 
A NOTE ON POLITICS--- (P.N.I.) of Indonesia had succeeded in creating an 
ANTI-WEST NATIVISM enormous popular following and seemed to have captured 


the civil bureaucracy. In addition to flagrant politi- 
cizing of administration (pressure, bribes, intimida- 
tion) its method was to preach scorn for Westem 


: is efficiency, skepticism and planning; to claim that in 
being anti-West and anti-modern it was authentically 

Indonesian, 

” The Socialist Party, the brains of the country, seems 

eid to have no appeal to the masses nor to many of the 

sm entrenched elite, 


(Justus M. van der Kroef, "Indonesia's First National 
Election: A Sociological Analysis," AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY, 16, Apr. 1957. 

. EDITOR: "until a few months ago." Collapse of the 
Nationalist Party Cabinet, secession by the outer 
island provinces, economic crisis, the creation of 
"an emergency, extra-parliamentary, business cabinet 
of experts" by Presidential decree, and signs that 
the outer island leaders will cooperate with this 

‘ supraCabinet---all these qualify this P.N.I. return 
to the native as a key to power.) 


INDONESIA'S LONG- Indonesia's problems are not the seeming revolutionary 

RUN PROBLEMS defection of the outer provinces, but: (1) population 
pressure on the main island, Java, (2) rapid growth of 
urban slums, (3) how to assimilate 3,000,000 Chinese, 
70,000 "pure Dutch," and 100,000 Eurasians, and (4) how 
to find local money and local technical skills. 


Population averages 1,000 per square mile on Java. The 
; average farm is only 2 acres. Large-scale migration to 
outer islands costs money and causes tensions between 
Javanese migrants and non-Javanese natives. 


Four cities now hold over a million people each, with 
all the police, housing, public health, and moral-social 
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JAPAN: 
INDUSTRIAL BOOM 


GUIDED MISSILE. 
WORK BEGINNING 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


SOUTH KOREA--- 
THE PRESS 


THE PHILIPPINES: 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
FUSION OF EAST 
AND WEST 


control problems historically typical of early Euro- 
pean industrialization. 


Acceptance of minorities is difficult because much of 
nation's economy is owned by non-Indonesians. 


Indonesia needs financial and technical assistance from 


abroad. Indonesia wants it, but without foreign in- 
fluence, 


(Jan O. M. Broek, "Indonesia," FOCUS, 7, Dec. 1956) 


Japan's manufacturing production during 1956 was 20% 
greater than during 1955. 


_ ("Expansion in Foreign Business," SURVEY OF CURRENT 


BUSINESS, 37, Feb. 1957) 


The University of Tokyo is doing research on several 
types of guided missiles, and Mitsubishi Heavy Indus- 
tries is producing one type of air-to-air rocket. 


(Galloway, op. cit.) 


Marxism, not history as we know it,-molds China's 
historians! views. In Japan too since World War II, 
most historians are Marxists (for example, all lead- 
ing men in history accept.Lenin's theory of imperial- 
ism) and Marx and Max Weber's theories are widely 
believed. The tradition of ideological orthodoxy, the 
need to make sense of disaster and defeat and the ex- 
ample of Communist China make this easy. Japanese 
studies are less narrowly Marxist and more extensive 
than Chinese. Neither nation's intellectual leaders 
are much interested in Western World values but in the 
patterns of economic and social structure. 


(John K. Fairbank, "East Asian Views of Modern Euro- 
— AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, XII, Apr. 
1957 


In the Republic of Korea there are 42 daily news- 
papers. No one is nation-wide. The largest circula- 
tion is about 200,000. 60% are anti-government. 
",.estories may lack accuracy but never volatile ex- 
uberance, As...experience is gained Korean newspapers 
may improve greatly in maturity and accuracy. But 
they can never be more free than they are today." 


(Robert T. Oliver, "Present-Day Newspapers in the Re- 
— of Korea," JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 34, Winter, 
1957 


Excepting a small Mohammedan enclave, the Philippines 
are unified and centralized by government and by re- 
ligion. They are divided by language and by classes. 
Family ties are all-important. Nepotism is usual. 
Government is cmtrolled by a very small educated 


23 
elite; favors are parcelled out by them. 


(1) Centralization, (2) reluctance to accept responsi- 
‘ bility, (3) the habit of acting administratively in 
terms of personal value premises, (4) reliance on pro- 
cedural complexity, and (5) resistance to any change 
rom which threatens or seems to threaten existing status--—- 
these traditionally Philippine elements have been sub- 
ject to the impact of American administrative structures 
and merit and skill-based theory and procedures, The 
result is generally an increase in efficiency and slow 
improvement by compromises between the typically Ameri- 
can and the typically Philippine systems. 


(Ferrel Heady, "The Philippine Administrative System--- 
A Fusion of East and West," PHILIPPINE JOURNAL OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, Manila, I, Jan. 1957) 
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A FRANTIC EFFORT 
TO INDUSTRIALIZE 


POPULATION 
INCREASES 
HIGHEST IN 
THE WORLD 


U.S.-LATIN AMERICAN 
TRADE: LATIN AMERI- 
CAN DILEMMAS 


PART SIX 
LATIN AMERICA 


ECONOMIC MATTERS: 


latin American economic policy is basically a frantic 
effort to industrialize by means of government bank 
support, tariffs, State intervention through adminis- 
trative agencies and mixed corporations, financial ex- 
change controls, and currency devaluation. Latin Ameri- 
can countries have abandoned specializing in supplying 
Europe with certain food and fiber raw materials. 


Partial industrialization has created labor unions and 
urbanization; this has effected a shift of some politi- 
cal and economic power from the land owners to the 

middle class, to labor unions, and to the bureaucracy. 


(Pedro C. M. Teichert, "The Economic Policy Revolution 
in Latin America" INTERAMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, 10, 
Winter, 1956) 


Population has been increasing in Latin America at an 
explosive rate exceeding that of any other part of the 
world, from 43,000,000 in 1900 to 154,000,000 in 1950 
to 172,000,000 in 1956. This phenomenal growth, due to 
decrease in the death rate, is expected to continue for 
some decades, 


There has also been a considerable shift from rural to 
urban population. 


(T. Lynn Smith, "Current Population Trends in Latin 
America," THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, LXII, 
Jan. 1957) 


The volume of Latin American trade with the U.S. is 
$3,500,000,000 each way per year. The increased use 
by the U.S. of foreign raw materials has caused its 
imports as a whole to increase 70% from 1936-38 to 1952— 
but its trade with Latin America has shot up 140%, 
Latin America buys about one-fourth of all U.S. food 
and metal products exports and about one-third of all 
U.S. machinery and textile exports. 


But in dependence upon foreign markets the U.S. is in 

a strong position, Latin America in a weak one. Latin 
American nations export 30-80% of their total national 
product (some sell 90% of their exports to the U.S.); 
the U.S. exports only 10% of its product. Latin Ameri- 
can exports in many cases are one or two products; (only 
Mexico and Argentina send a variety of items abroad); 
the U.S. suffers no such vulnerability. Import duties, 
not domestic taxes, provide most Latin American tax 
money, and not only trade but budgets are vulnerable 

to market shifts abroad. Lastly, production for exports 
in many Latin American countries is still in large part 
foreign controlled--with payments going abroad as profit 
rather than returned as domestic investments in new 


THE MONEY PUT IN 
AND THE PROFIT 

TAKEN OUT ARE 

NO CLUE TO WHAT 
HAPPENS ECONOMICALLY 


LATIN AMERICAN 
ECONOMISTS AND 
OFFIC IALS---AN 
ERROR IN THEIR 
ASSUMPTIONS 


PARLIAMENTARY 
INSTITUTION S 


CENSORSHIP 
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development. 


(Louis Quintanilla, "Inter-American Trade," INTER- 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, 10, Winter, 1956) 


A survey of companies who account for 85% of total 

U.S. companies! assets in Latin America indicates that 
dollar investments (inflow) compared to dollar remittances 
(outflow) are no clue to the total production or earn- 
ings created. With a quite small flow of money in and 
out of Latin America,"...United States companies pro- 
duced nearly $5,000,000,000 of goods and services in 

Latin America ... /and/ generated a considerable portion 
of the total income in Latin America." 


(Samuel Pizer and Frederick Cutler, "The Role of U.S. 
Investments in the Latin American Economy," SURVEY OF 
CURRENT BUSINESS, 37, Jan. 1957) 


Latin American writers and government officials blame 
the U.S. for hampering or seeking to hamper Latin Ameri- 
can economic development and for seeking economic privi- 
leges and threatening to colonize them. (This is not 

a matter of sin; they consider it the "natural order" of 
things because they accept the protectionist views of { 
Frederich List and view Latin America today as he viewed 
Germany in his day,) 


InterAmerican cooperation and economic development would 
be furthered if Latin American scholars and policy 
leaders would realize that the U.S. today is not the 
depressed economy of the 1930's but one bursting with 
inflationary pressures--one in which goods are dear, 
money cheap, and funds do not need to go abroad. The 
U.S. foreign economic policy of lessening trade barriers 
will stimlate Latin American economic development, not 
threaten it. 


(Pobrecito, "Development, Scientific Pretension and the 
Need for a Policy of the Informed Neighiwr," INTER- 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, 10, Winter, i956) 


Whatever the forms and written constitutions specify 
and whatever the stated ideals of educated persons, rule 
is personal, presidents are supreme and suspend con- 
stitutions, rule is by decree, voters are intimidated, 
the civil service is filled with personal retainers, the 
political opposition is hounded into exile, and the 
military is wooed. This after more than 100 years of 
parliamentarianism. 


(George Pendle, "Parliamentary Government and South 
America," PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS, X, Winter, 1956-57) ; 


The Inter-American Press Association records the current 
state of press restrictions in the Western Hemisphere: 
In Bolivia two newspapers have been suppressed and a 
third completely destroyed without compensation. Brazil 
was considering press restrictions. 
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In Colombia all articles must be cleared by the censor 
and the first copy of each paper must be filed with him 
before distribution is legal. Government officials often 
specify page, type, and illustrations for stories. Dis- 
senters are discriminated against and sometimes closed 
down. In the Dominican Republic the press is completely 
subordinate to dictator Truijillo. Nicaragua has abolishej 
freedom of the press since Samoza's assassination. In 
Paraguay no opposition papers are permitted, and no govem- 
ment policies may be reported unless the official gazettes 
have already printed them. In Venezuela censorship is 
strict; two opposition editors are in jail. Argentina 
and Peru have lessened restrictions within the past year, 


(Simon Hochberger, "IAPA and the Search for Freedom," 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 34, Winter, 1957) 
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PART SEVEN 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL POTENTIAL 


SOLAR POWER 


FRESH WATER 
FROM SALT 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
AN INSATIABLE 
CONSUMER OF 


ELECTRICITY 


AUTOMATION OF 
MACHINE TOOLS 
REMOTE CONTROL 

OF PRODUCTION 
UNITS IS FEASIBLE 


The nations ignore solar power. The energy of the sun 
could run industrial furnaces, cookers, generators, 
pumps, small engines, and distill fresh water from salt. 
Research goes on (there are 73 research centers working 
on applied solar energy in the U.S. alone.) Most of the 
undeveloped nations are in the solar belt. Yet all peop- 
les! leaders talk about economic development exclusively 
in terms of conventional or atomic energy. A major 
international program of solar energy development, supple- 
menting other fields of U.S. technical assistance, would 
contribute to world political stability and to U.S. 
prestige. 


(William H. Stead, "The Sun and Foreign Policy," 
BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, Mar. 1957) 


U.S. research on means of large scale production of 
fresh water from sea water is likely to produce a num- 
ber of workable and economic methods shortly. These, 

if made available to water-short areas by means of ® 
technical assistance, could amount to a omeideratle 
accomplishment in foreign policy. 


("Fresh Water from Salt," SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 196, 
Mar. 1957) 


There is a myth that nuclear energy holds a marvelous 

future in which energy, particularly electricity, will 
be abundant. In the first 10 years of nuclear technology =. 
it has been not a producer but the; ~ insatiable consumer 
of electrical power in history. It .° -requires conven- 
tional power, in abundance. Countries without coal, oil, 

or hydroelectrical power "are almost by definition coun- 
tries that would have no earthly use for nuclear power." 


(Thomas Nelson, "Nuclear Technology: An Economic Cata- 
lyst: I. The Cold War and Foreign Investment," BULLE- 
TIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, May, 1957) 


New tape control systems make it possible to operate 
standard machine tools automatically and economically 
over great ranges of small-quantity production runs. 
This makes possible control of production over any dis- 
tance by control of the central control-taping precess,. 
It becomes possible, for example, to export factories 
abroad without having to export one's citizens abroad in 
the politically undersirable role of "boss" to run the 
factories, 


(Le S. Peck, "Automation for Universal Machine Tools," 
MASS PRODUCTION, ‘New York, 39, Mar. 1957) 
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AUTOMATION-—— 
IT NEED NOT CAUSE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


THE SHORTAGE OF 
WORK PROGRAMMERS 


IT CAN PERFORM 
MUCH ROUTINE 
EXECUTIVE WORK 


THE NEED FOR NATIONAL 
POLICY ON AUTOMATION 


DISARMAMENT : 
THE "OPEN SKIES" 
PROPOSAL 


Another case study of successful automation indicates 
plants can be automated without unemployment or employee 
hysteria. 


("Timing Automation to Turnover," FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
AND MAINTENANCE, 115, Mar. 1957 


The gap in speed, accuracy, and work capacity of auto- 
mated units in theory and in practice is considerable, 
Work programming for automated production units requires 
experts and they are hard to find. 


(Ben Conway, "Practical Pitfalls to Guard Against in 
Automation," OFFICE MANAGEMENT, XVIII, Apr. 1957) 


Automation can now perform most of what we call super- 
vision. Electronic computers, business machines and 
communications systems exist which can interact with 
each other and do all executive work not requiring the 
exercise of judgment and intelligence in new situations, 


(The theme of meetings of 1200 executives at an American 
Management Association conference on "Electronics in 
Action," Feb. 25-27, 1957, in New York. "Complete 
'Electronic Fnvironment! for Management Foreseen at 
A.M.A. Meeting," OFFICE MANAGEMENT, XVIII, Apr. 1957) 


"The rate of further development of automation will 
depend not only on technical possibilities but on the 


. attitudes of governments and of industrial and laber 


leaders...Automation will spread...the traditional 

percentages added to labor costs will no longer pre- 
vide a workable formula...the relative importance of 
depreciation and obsolescence will...be increased.” 


(S. Moos, "The Scope of Automation," ECONOMIC JOURNAL, | 


.. London, LXVII, Mar. 1957) 


Our chief reaction to automation has been to ignore it. 
Only economists and special interests (management, groups 
and labor union leaders) show any camcern about it. 


("Some Questions and Fallacies Concerning Automation," 
CURRENT ECONOMIC COMMENT, 19, Feb. 1957) 


Aside from spotting large airfields, can structural 
characteristics of ground buildings be accurately read 
from high altitude aerial photographs? The answer is 
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yes, the technique exists. 
yee 
(Norman E. Green, "Aerial Photographic Analysis of Res- 
idential Neighborhoods: An Evaluation of Data Accuracy," 
SOCIAL FORCES, 34, Dec. 1956) 
A TECHNIQUE A system has been designed and is proposed to pull to- 
= TO CLARIF Y gether weapons and safety data representing estimated 
2 DEFENSE PLANNING war risks (e.g. where? when? for how long? what kind?) 
res and to compare them in terms of canplex estimated 
national capabilities needed to meet them. Manipulation 
of estimated risks in terms of needed capabilities | 
would hold fixed multi-factor assumptions otherwise 
likely to be partly missed or obscured in normal de- 
cision-making and would probably provide a bit more | 
light in the dim dangerous fields of cold war planning. : 
(Clark L. Hosmer, "Shorthand for Defense Planning: A 
Proposal for Comparing Risks of War and Capabilities," 
he MANAGEMENT SCIENCE, 3, Jan. 1957) 
Ons, 
ican WORLD-MINDEDNESS The tools of international politics are so primitive 
that most efforts to test and rank persons in this 
field are simply tests of knowledge of current inter- 
national matters. 
) 
A technique has been developed to test "world-minded- 
ness" in terms of the "...primary reference groupee.e 7 
mankind, rather than Americans, English, Chinese, etc." . 
e The technique tests view with respect to: religion, 
immigration, government, economics, patriotism, race, 
education and war, 
(Donald L. Sampson and Howard P. Smith, "A Scale to 
Measure World-Minded Attitudes," JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, 45, Feb. 1957) 
Ly 
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THE PROCESSES OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
I. THE IMPACT OF INDUSTRIALIZED NATIONS ABROAD 


THE VANISHING 
AMERICAN IN 
OVERSEAS PLANTS 


CANADIAN LABOR 
SATELLITE TO U.S. 


EVEN IN SUDAN 


PART EIGHT 


The 93 American companies abroad having a combined 
overseas investment of $3,800,000,000 and an overseas 
payroll of 614,973 employ only 4,955 Americans. The 
trend is to use less and less. 


Aside from foreign laws encouraging or requiring the 
employment of the host country's own nationals, for- 
eign personnel cost less; there has been a tremendous 
increase in the number of qualified local employees; 
there is a shortage of qualified Americans; few Ameri- 
cans know local customs or languages; and American 
companies wish to de-emphasize the foreign character 
of their installations to create good will and to weld 
their enterprises firmly to the local communities. 


(Milton Mandell and Alexander 0. Stanley, "The Vanish- 
ing American in Overseas Plants," DUN'S REVIEW AND MODE 
INDUSTRY, 69, April 1957) 


On the considerable domestic increase in production 
derived from quite small movements of capital in and 
profit out, see "THE MONEY PUT IN AND THE PROFIT TAKEN 
OUT ARE NO CLUE TO WHAT HAPPENS ECONOMICALLY," P. 25 
of this journal. 


On the possibility of transmitting technique without 
transplanting the visible symbols of it—Americans in 
the role of boss abroad, see "AUTOMATION OF MACHINE 
TOOLS: REMOTE CONTROL OF PRODUCTION UNITS IS FEASIBLE,' 
P.24+8 of this journal. 


On foreign stereotypes of America see "LATIN AMERICAN 
ECONOMISTS AND OFFICIALS---AN ERROR IN THEIR ASSUMPTION 
P. 25 of this journal. 


On the probable impact of Western Europe's economic 
growth upon Eastern European nations, see "WEST EUROPE! 
ENORMOUS ECONOMIC GROWTH LIKELY TO PULL EAST EUROPE 
AWAY FROM THE U.S.S.R.," Pe 9 of this journal. 


Canada is more or less satellite to America in labor 
union matters. More than 2/3 of Canadian union members 
belong to international unions and are small sections 
of unions based in the U.S. Canadian minorities tend 
to be overwhelmed. Canadian sections of organizations 
also lack money and rely on U.S.-based internationals 
for services and points of view, 


(J. T. Montague, "International Unions and the Cana- 
dian Trade Union Movement}! CANADIAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 23, Feb. 1957) 


The Sudan, worried about the effects of American agri- 
cultural export, is seeking to lessen her dependence 


PROBLEMS OF 
COMMUNICATION 
THROUGH CUL= 
TURAL BARRIERS 
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upon cotton---her main crop. Rice, sugar, coffee, 
and tobacco are being tried as additional products 
for export. 


(Sayed Awad Satti, "Some Aspects of the Sudan Economy," 
AFRICAN AFFAIRS, 56, Jan. 1957) 


II. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


In-a report on India's methods of rural economic devel- 
opment, slogans, pictures, posters, pamphlets, movies, 
tournaments and competitions, exhibits, conferences, 
propaganda meetings, speeches by important visitors, 
tours, and use of local leaders were all examined as 
agents of change. 


The simplest methods (slogans on walls, songs, anecdotes, 
proverbs, folk tales) get over to peasants best. Large 
scale events (exhibits, competitions, demonstrations) 
produce a turn-out but it seems to be to keep official- 
dom happy and it seems to have no effect. Political 
leaders seek to use local political leaders as agents 

of change, but local political leaders are not followed 
in non-political matters---e.g. farming practices. 


Print has a magic for the few literate peasants; to 
them anything in print is authoritative. 


In sum, most of the conventional tools of democracy, 
alien to common village folk, are useless, 


(S. C. Dube, "Some Problems of Communication in Rural 
Economic Development," ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CUL- 
TURAL CHANGE, V, Jan. 1957) 


Not only differences between nations, but regional 
and local differences in culture and social structure 


must be brought to bear if economic development is to 
be effected other than wastefully. Three Indonesian 
case studies are presented. 


(Justus M. van der Kroef, "Social Structure and Economic 
= in Indonesia," SOCIAL RESEARCH, 23, Winter, 
195 


The development of administration based on skill, in 
Southeast Asia, is handicapped by the limited conceptual 
development of the rural languages. Attempts to recruit 
candidates for police schooling in Viet Nam by pre- 
testing them in acquaintance with police matters ran 
into two language barriers (in addition to translation 
difficulties)---there were few words for administrative 
or for police activities, and there was an endless 
multiplicity of words for common peasant everyday 
activities, (making it difficult to exclude than.) 


Technical assistance requires more than bilingual skills 
and language translation--it requires language develop- 
ment before testing methods used widely in developed 
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countries can be meaningful. 


(Frederic R. Wickert, "An Adventure in Psychological 
Testing Abroad," THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST, Feb. 1957) 


On the stereotypes of American administrators of 
foreign technical assistance, see "ADMINISTRATORS 
ETHNOCENTRIC," P. 7-8 of this journal. 


On the extent of U.S. foreign assistance, the extent of 
non-military aid, and on who gets it see "U.S. ECONOMIC 
AID: WHO GETS IT AND IN WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES," P. 7 of 
this journal. 


On problems and possibilities of technical assistance 
in the Middle East see "MONEY FOR DEVELOPMENT IS AVAIL- 
ABLE, pe 18 and on the basic institution to transmit 
change in the Middle East see "THE PRIMARY NEED," P.19 
ofthis joumal. 


III. INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVANTS 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
COURT DURING 1956 


~ 


CRIMINAL JURISDICTION 
OVER ARMED FORCES ABROAD: 
IN PRACTICE NO PROBLEM 


During 1956 the International Court of Justice gave 
two Advisory Opinions: (1) on the Admissibility of 
Hearings of Petitioners by the Committee on South 

West Africa the Court found that the grant of oral 
hearings to petitioners was consistent with its earlier 
(1950) opinion that the obligations of an Administer- 
ing Authority under the Trusteeship System of UN were 
those which applied under the Mandates System of the 
League of Nations; (2) concerning the competency of 
the ILO's Administrative Tribunal to hear complaints 
against UNESCO (Judgments of the Administrative Tri- 
bunal of the Intemational Labor Organization upon 
Complaints Made Against the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization) the Court held 
that the Tribunal had jurisdiction. 


Declarations recognizing the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court have been submitted by Portugal, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the Netherlands-—- 
increasing the number of nations so binding themselves 
to 80. 


(Manley 0. Hudson, "The Thirty-Fifth Year of the World 
ron ade AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 51, Jan. 
1957 


The NATO Status of Forces Agreement grants the host 
nations criminal jurisdiction over American military 
personnel abroad. Recurrently there is outcry in 
America against this. There was outcry abroad demand- 
ing it for anything tainted with extraterritoriality 


or colonialism is disliked. 


In practice the Agreement has resulted in no injus- 
tices to American servicemen in foreign courts. The 
U.S. has jurisdiction in any matter arising out of an 
act or omission in performance of duty and this covers 
much. It is also common practice to request and re- 
ceive a waiver of jurisdiction from the host nation; 
(from Dec. 1, 1954 to Dec. 1, 1955, 2,840 such waivers 


orld 
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were requested and granted.) Finally, Continental 
European criminal law provides safeguards familiar to 
Anglo-American law, (though quite different procedurally. ) 


(Joseph H. Rouse and Gordon B, Baldwin, "The Exercise 
of Criminal Jurisdiction Under the NATO Status of Forces 
Agreement," AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 51, 
Jan. 1957. The questions of who may issue waiver of 
jurisdiction and under what conditions it is final have 
not yet been precisely answered. French courts have 
ruled that waiver must proceed from the Public Prosecu- 
tor and, further, that should the U.S. fail to prosecute 
jurisdiction reverts to France, Edwin G. Schuck, "Con- 
current Jurisdiction Under the NATO Status of Forces 
Agreement," COLUMBIA LAW REVIEW, 57, Mar. 1957) 


The International Law Commission of the UN, for years, 
has been attempting to codify international law. It 
is poorly equipped to do so. Any codification program 
requires major legislative activity and this is pain- 
fully lacking. The Commission seeks (like the League 
of Nations! Committee of Experts for the Progressive 
Codification of International Law) "a more precise 
formulation and better systematization" as a basis for 
subsequent treaty practices. Any further precision is 
of course desirable but a code so derived would lack 
authority and any nation could challenge it and any 
tribunal would have to do the same thing in determining 
existing law with or without the Commission's formu- 
lations, 


The Commission would be more effective were it to assume 
the role of an international law research center cm- 
sisting of or staffed with legal experts instead of 
members who are quasi-delegates protecting national 
interests. Such a commission might produce outstanding 
research similar to the Harvard Research series, 


(Julius Stone, "On the Vocation of the International 
Law Commission)’ COLUMBIA LAW REVIEW, 57, Jan. 1957) 


Some badly needed technical assistance developments 


* have been delayed because of the lack of skilled ad- 


ministrators. Undeveloped nations, especially ones 
recently independent, are unwilling to hire foreign 
administrators because they are suspicious of the 
policies of the countries of which these administrators 
are citizens, Dag Hammerskjold, Secretary General 

of the UN, has proposed that UN act as "banker" in 
administrative skills and recruit qualified persons to 
work as public officials in the national administrations 
of undeveloped countries, the while possessing the 
international status of a UN employee. 


(Sydney D. Bailey, "International Civil Service," 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 74, Feb. 20, 1957) 
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PART NINE 


NOTES ON THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THE GAME ILLUSTRATED: 
THE ANTARCTIC--- 
UNWANTED, YET CLAIMED 
AND COUNTERCLAIMED 


HISTORY OF 
FOREIGN POLICY 


IDEOLOGIES 


BOOKS AS A MIRROR OF 
AMERICA, GERMANY, AND 
EAST EUROPE, AND THE 
WEST EUROPEAN PUBLIC 


The Antarctic has nothing the major nations want. For 
air routes it is useless; it could serve only Austral- 
ian-Argentine-and-Chile air traffic and there is none, 
Its known minerals (with the possible exceptions of 
manganese, thorium, and radium) are of poor grade and 
prohibitively expensive to explore, much less exploit. 
It could not serve as a submarine base; its seas are 
frozen 8 months of the year. There is talk of it as 
a vast ice box for world food surpluses but "a refriger- 
ator...several weeks! journey from the dining room is 
of little use." Yet nations are pouring funds into 
Antarctic research. 


(Lawrence M. Gould, “Antarctic Prospect," THE GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL REVIEW, 47, Jan. 1957, Frozen White Elephant?" 
THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXIII, Apr. 13, 1957) 


Histories of American foreign policy on the eve of and 
during World War II mirror uncritically the Roosevelt 
administrations! points of view. Many histories of the 
same events, written after 1950 and the breakdown of 
foreign policy bipartisanship and Republican leadership, 
(writing by the "revisionists") mirror the political 
conservatives! criticisms and points of view. 


The writing of history of international relations seems 
to reflect---after a short lag---principally the biases 
of governmental and political leaders who made the hist- 
ory or who for political reasons rebut it. 


(Wayne S. Cole, "American Entry into World War II: A 
Historiographical Appraisal," MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HIS- 
TORICAL REVIEW, XLIII, Mar. 1957) 


For hints of a shift from ideological argument to dis- 
cussion and perhaps compromise of disputes see "POSSI- 
BILITIES OF ACCOMODATION IN FOREIGN POLICY," P. 16 of 
this journal. 


A report on the Frankfurt Book Fair of late 1956 (at 
which 1300 publishers displayed 50,000 titles to 
40,000 visitors.) 


American books displayed lacked imagination and effect- 
iveness. 


West German books do not indicate any strong revival 
of German nationalism. "Few German publishers showed 
titles that indicated a strong penchant for the Third 
Reich; the most overt of these...had practically no 
customers," 


Exhibits of the Eastern bloc nations were drab and 
uninspired; production and design of books was almost 
uniformly bad. Most of their volumes are technological 
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POPULAR LITERATURE 
AS AN INDEX TO VALUES 


MISANTHROPY 
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in subject matter. 


Over 250,000 copies of quite esoteric works in politi- 
cal theory, philosophy, art critism, etc., were sold. 


(Frederick A. Praeger, "The Frankfurt Book Fair: Mar- 
ketplace on Many Levels," PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY, 170, Dec. 
10, 1956) 


The proportion of news in newspapers has been steadily 
declining. (In 1944 the ratio of ads to non-advertising 
had reached 50:50. In 1950 it became 60:40. Among 
content other than ads the amount used for news varies 
from 12 to 75%. I.e., in some papers less than 5% of 
total space is used for news.) 


More and more papers use a fixed number of columns per 
day or week or month for news and no more. (Of 96 
replies to a questionnaire 52 papers use such a "fixed 
news hole", ) 


(Ralph D. Casey and Thomas H. Copeland, Jr., "Current 
'News Hole' Policies of Daily Newspapers: A Survey," 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Spring, 1957) 


The public expects bold and forthright statements from 
leaders. The diplomat, however, aware ofthe complexi- 
ties of foreign policies and international situations, 
is a specialist in avoiding commitment. "...his pur- 
pose is often to mncoct an ambiguous composition which 
no matter how carefully it may be analyzed will add up 
to no real meaning..." To explain foreign policy to 
the general public is close to impossible. 


(Ben C. Limb, Korean Ambassador to the U.S., "Speech: 
The Life of a Diplomat," QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, 
45, Feb. 1957) 


Does literature reflect a people's common values? A 
study of the content of short stories read by large 
American audiences finds that it does but the frequen 
of themes is not a reliable index to the spread ot 
values, 


(Milton C. Albrecht, "Does Literature Reflect Common 
Values?" AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, 21, Dec. 1956) 


Our ability to predict specific political reactions is 
handicapped by ignoring that peoples! political atti- 
tudes are related to their general attitudes toward © 
humans or nature. 


(Morris Rosenberg, "Misanthropy and Political Ideology," 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, 2, Dec. 1956) 


When a group of people have powerful causes in common, 
do they still hate each other and rank each other? A 
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WHO DO LEADERS REACH? 
OF THOSE THEY REACH, 
WHO DO THEY LEAD? 


RESEARCH ON 
OPINION ABROAD 


PUBLIC OPINION 
RESEARCH GENERALLY 
USSLESS TO POLICY- 
MAKERS. 


THE MORE POWER A 
LEADER HAS THE LESS 
HE CAN CONCEIVE OF 
SHARING IT 


THE POLITICS 
OF AGRICULTURE 


sources of power, Those at the top like the status 


group of ex-refugees of Jerusalem (all formerly perse- 
cuted, all in Israel less than 5 years, all Jewish) was 
studied. Ex-Europeans look down on ex=nonEuropeans, 
Ex-European Jews get the best jobs, deference, and have 
influence, Jews from such nonEuropean countries as 
Morocco and Iraq are blamed for everything wrong in the 
community. 


(Judith T. Shuval, "The Role of Class in Structuring 
—* Hostility," HUMAN RELATIONS, 10, No. l, 
1957 


Judging from an area probability survey in Wisconsin 
(743 pre-election interviews, 643 after) political | 
leaders are known principally to educated and interested 
persons, but change the views of principally the unin- 
formed and apathetic. 


(F. E. Lowe and T. C. McCormick, "A Study of the Influ- 
ence of Formal and Informal Leaders in an Election Cam- 
paign, PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, 20, Winter 1956-57) 


The middle class is the group most useful to do re- 
search on abroad. Leaders, though bilingual and articu- 
late, are interested in the researcher as an opportunity 
for propaganda. The lower classes are suspicious and 
lack the knowledge and the verbal facility. 


("Opinion Research Abroad without the Use of Surveys," 
panel of the American Association for Public Opinion 
Research, PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, 20, Winter 1956-57) 


The gap between the researchers and the planners of 
propaganda ‘s so great that policy-makers generally 
find research useless and turn to journalists or other 
specialists in immediate problems, 


(Gerald Steibel of Radio Free Europe, panel of the 
American Association for Public Opinion Research, PUB- 
LIC OPINION QUARTERLY, 20, Winter 1956-57) 


A study of socio-economic status and attitudes toward 
existing sources of power finds (as do preceding studies) 
that the bigger the person in status the more he 

approves and the more intensely he approves of the 


quo and believe in it; demands for changes come from 
those at or near the bottom of the heap. 


(John L. Haer, "Social Stratification in Relation to 
Attitude Toward Sources of Power in a Community," 
SOCIAL FORCES, 35, Dec. 1956) 


Two men of every three in the world are still farmers. 
In parliamentary democracies their organizations take 
the form of interest groups (The National Farmers! 
Union of Ingland and Wales, to which 80 to 90% of 
British farmers belong, and which has its hand deep in 
the Ministry of Agriculture, is an example.) In mlti- 


POLITICAL LAG 


THE ECONOMIC PROCESS-—— 
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party countries there are few agrarian parties; where 
they exist they are declining. In countries with a 
large agricultural population (and a sizable fraction 
in indigence), economic liberation of peasants still 
subject to feudal influences seems to lead to expansion 
of the political influence of the extreme left. Poli- 
cies of buttressing smallholders! economic security 

by price supports (e.g. as in the U.S., Britain, Scandi- 
navia) betters the farmers lot but impedes long-term 
economic planning. 


(Fourth Round Table of the International Political Sci- 
ence Association, La Tour de Peilz, 10-15 September, 
rag INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN, VIII, 4, 
1956. 


The rapidity and volume of technological changes, and 
the vulnerability of the structures of undeveloped and 
semideveloped societies to the impact of industrialized 
societies, create numerous problems of "cultural lags" 
in adjustment of peoples to each other. 


"A cultural lag occurs when one of two parts of culture 
which are correlated changes before or in greater de- 
gree than the other part does, thereby causing less 
adjustment between the two parts..." This must be dis- 
tinguished from delay---mere failure to adopt a new 
invention. To gaike usefully about this one must 
do four successive things: (1) identify at least two 
variables; (2) show that these were in adjustment; 

(3) show that one has changed more than the other; and 
(4) show that there is less satisfactory adjustment. 


Cultural lags tend to accumulate. Wars and revolutions 
cause them to crumble. (An example was American 
islationist foreign policy during the first 40 years of 
the 20th century.) 


(William F. Ogburn, "Cultural Lag as Theory," SOCIOLOGY 
AND SOCIAL RESEARCH, 41, January-February, 1957. See 
"AMERICAN ATTITUDES TOWARD THE MILITARY", P. 6-7 of this 
journal for another example.) 


"..ethere are...periods of time when the forces shapin 
industry press with unusual intensity /toward napa 
This is one of them. Automation, nuclear science, the 
European Common Market are all forces tending to make 
the size of industrial units bigger. But it is not 
simply that firms become bigger because new techniques 
make for bigger outputs, or because new markets require 
bigger production lines; it is rather that research and 
development for new markets is an enormously expensive 
business. The competition that is coming is not so much 
in sales as in research effort... Research is nowadays 
a combined effort; the research unit has to be large; 
and the suggestion of the mergers /of 19567 is that it 
needs to be larger." 


(Editorial, TECHNOLOGY, London, May, 1957) 
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BACKGROUND On World Politics 


A Digest 


WHAT IT IS: To understand international relations one must cover the spectrum of mili- 
tary, scientific, and economic potential and the attitudes, taboos, and values of 
peoples and their leaders, as well as the mtional and international political insti- 
tutions and political processes which we think of as political science. 


Everybody in international relations knows that no individual can cover all this. No 
one can possibly find time to do so. 


BACKGROUND On World Politics does it for you. A team of 15, one specialist in each 
field, covers 216 publications in military matters (weapons, techniques, policies, 
bases, vulnerabilities) economics, the sciences, geography, sociology, management and 
industrial technology, labor, public administration, international administration, 
psychology, history, public opinion and communications, and law. 


If you teach or write or think about world politics and international accord or dis- 
cord, BACKGROUND On World Politics is the small end of the funnel. 


WHAT IT IS NOT: BACKGROUND On World Politics does not review nor abstract books. It 
does not cover conventional political science journals (presumably its audience reads 
these and for those who do not there are INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS. ) 

It does not cover magazines of national mass readership. It does not carry original 
articles. Its job is not to add to the river of print but to channeloff and regularize 
the flow of fresh data and ideas about nations' growth, systems, taboos, and weapons, 
which must irrigate the subject of world politics if lectures, predictions, and writings 
are not to wither and die or to produce strange fruit indeed. 


Its interests are not antiquarian. Its focus is upon the projectable very recent past 
and present, and the future. 


It is not a bibliography but a digest. It is published quarterly. Your comments are 
invited. 


The Editor 


SPACE FLIGHTS BY THE U.S.: 
THE BOTTLENECK IS NOT THE 
STATE OF THE ART BUT PRO- 
DUCTION 


THE PCLICY IS TO 
REDUCE MISSILE 
PRODUCTION 


THE HAZARDS OF PLANNED 
REDUCTIONS OF U.S. 
ARMED FORCES 


PART ONE 


THE UNITED STATS 


I. MILITARY POLICIES, WEAPONS, BASES, AND TECHNIQUES 


"On the shelf rocket engines are available [to the U.S./ 

«.efor the beginnings of space flight. Tried and proven 

engines may be clustered or staged to give almost any de- 
sired thrust...." 


(MISSILES AND ROCKETS, II, Sept. 1957) 


Cutbacks of U.S. spending on missile weapons are underway, 
",..the missile business is still in quite a messy state, 
It is rather disorganized. Very few people know very much 


about where we're going...." 


(Editorial, MISSILES AND ROCKETS, II, Sept. 1957; also "Lack 
of Interest Stalls Missile Defense Program," AVIATIQN WEEK, 
67, Oct. 7, 1957) 


Procurement and Production of Air Material Command has indi- 
cated it expects deliveries of aircraft frames and missile 
frames to the U.S. Air Force to be cut in half in the next 
two years. The trend is toward fewer air weapons. 


("General Baker's Blunt Forecast," AMERICAN AVIATION, 21, 
June 3, 1957) 


For USSR developments in missiles see "STRENGTH IN MISSILES," 
p. 19 of this journal. 


For USSR opinion of U.S. developments in missiles see "USSR 
ARMED FORCES & MISSILE ARMAMENTS," p. 19 of this journal. 


Now that Great Britain is cutting her weapons and armed 


‘forces it is proposed that the U.S. do so and depend on 


major atomic weapons for safety. 


"If there is one main lesson from the brush fires of this 
past decade it is that the catspaw forces which initiate 
peripheral wars have a genius for fighting very thin.... 
To go after such forces with atomic weapons would be like 
hunting fleas with an elephant gun... et] it is being 
proposed as a tenable theory of operations." 


To be able to fight and win border wars our ground forces 
must be mobile and they must be sufficient in number to 
fight on any ground with at least an even chance. "De- 
Pployable fighting mobility derives essentially from having 
the decisive count of trained and able bodies." 


(S.L.A. Marshall, “Arms in Wonderland," ARMY, 7, June 1957. 
The dangers of the growing Allied wealmess in ground 
troops and conventional weapons are also stressed 
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by Richard H. Bowers, "Atomic Infatuation," ORDNANCE, 
XLII, Sept.-Oct. 1957) 


The U.S. is in no such economic pinch as Great Britain. 
The USSR has not reduced her armed forces. Communist 
China and lesser satellites have ground forces in being 
totalling some 4,000,000. "...successive reducti ns since 
the end of the Korean hot war have brought /the U.S. \7uy/ 
to a minimum, perhaps sub-minimum, safety $$. ra sy 
yardstick. To reduce it further would force the United 
States to relinquish its leadership of the Free World and 
leave a vacuum which the Communists would rush to fill." 


(The Responsibilities of Leadership," ARMY, 7, June, 

1957, and W. Barton Leach, "National Need Versus Personal 
Wish," AIR FORCE, 40, Sept. 1957. The general replace- 
ment of men by instruments of war and dependence much 

more on massive retaliation, with withdrawal of U.S. forces 
abroad and reduction of overall armed forces as much as 

25% by 1960, is "reported under discussion." J. F. Donahoe, 
Jr. "U.S. Ideals vs. Nuclear Concepts," MARINE CORPS 
GAZETTE, 41, July, 1957. 


The basic military instrument to defend the periphery of 
the free wrld is an adequate force of ground troops and 
capacity to deliver them quickly to any trouble spots. 
We do not have adequate power to airlift troops. 


"Today the situation appears locked on dead center, between 
the Army's concept of quick deployment for peripheral war 
and the Air Force's preoccupation with 'big war.' ...there 
is no prospect of any change during the next two or three 
years... /in/ the provision of additional airlift..." 


(George Fielding Eliot, "The Army and Strategic Mobility," 
MILITARY REVIEW, XXXVII, Aug. 1957) 


The more USSR atomic capability increases the more mobile 
and versatile U.S. ground forces mst became, The more 
America reduces its ground forces the more mobile and 
versatile its remaining ground forces mst be, 


(Harvey B. Seim, "Signposts for American Strategy," MARINE 
CORPS GAZETTE, 41, Sept. 1957) 


Ground forces, to be effective, will have to be reduced in 
unit size, extremely dispersed in depth, and able to keep 
moving instead of digging in and awaiting attack. Large 
arsenals and arms stockpiles are obsolete; security depends 
not on huge stocks but on maintenance of minimum stockpiles 
kept constantly up to date, 


(Thomas J. McDonald, "Keep It Small---Keep It Moving," 
MILITARY REVIEW, XXXVII, June, 1957, and J. Lewis Powell, 
"The Stampede of Progress," MILITARY ENGINEER, XLIX, May- 
June, 1957) 
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For USSR developments in ground and air forces see 
"STRENGTH IN GROUND AND AIR FORCES," p.19 of this journal. 


As weapons rise and rise in cost less money will be avail- 
able for support forces. Yet ever more complicated 
weapons require more extensive and complicated support and 
supply forces and installations. 


(Carl L. Henn, Jr. "Sustaining an Air-Atomic Navy," UNITED 
STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, 83, May, 1957) 


Sea bases for nuclear-armed air deterrence are less vulner- 
able than fixed air bases on land. It is now possible to 
equip land-based planes to land and taxi at sea to use 
carriers as bases (by means of hydro skis, thus avoiding 
the drag of the slow buoyant hull-shaped hydroplane. ) 


(Le We Davies, "The Sea-Key to Air Supremacy," JOURNAL OF 
THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, London, CII, Aug. 
1957; Maurice H. Hellner, "America's Growing Dependence on 
the Sea," UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, 83, 
Oct. 1957) 


For similar policy by Great Britain see "THE BRITISH FLEET," 
p. 16 of this journal. 


For similar assumptions by the USSR see "USSR ARMED FORCES 
& MISSILE ARMAMENTS," p. 19 of this journal. 


The U.S.'s greatest vulnerability is the almost complete 
integration of its military, industrial, and civilian life. 
Any enemy will seek to destroy our military units. We 
could increase the safety of our cities by dispersing our 
military forces widely-—-far outside cities in the U.S., 

at isolated bases abroad, on hidden waterborne combat-ready 
carriers, in submarines equipped with guided missiles, and 
in mlti-based nuclear-powered bombers armed with H-bombs. 


SP 


(Edgar A. Parsons, "Must Our Cities Be Battlefields?" 
MARINE CORPS GAZETTE, 41, May, 1957) 


Toxic weapons (those of chemical, biological and radiologi- 
cal warfare) are assumed to be mysterious and neglected or 
ignored in defense discussions. Defense against them is 
neglected in Civil Defense. The immense chemical and bio- 
logical research and development being done by industry 
should be adapted to defense; as yet it is not. Strength 
in this field is one aspect of safety by deterrence. 


(William M. Creasy, "Would CBR Strength Aid in Deterring 
War?" ARMED FORCES CHEMICAL JOURNAL, XI, May-June, 1957) 


During 1954-56 the armed services lost 84,000 lieutenants 
and 48,000 captains, majors, and lieutenant-colonels. 
Losses of enlisted men were equally high. 


The Strategic Air Command alone last year lost 30,000 air- 
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men and the cost of replacing them was $453,000,000. 


The Secretary of Defense, in May, 1956, asked a committee 
headed by Ralph J. Cordiner to study this problem of mass 
loss of skilled personnel. 


The Cordiner Committee report recommends the armed services 
abandon time in the forces as the basis of pay and replace 
it with a system of pay increases based on merit, rewarding 
productivity and skill. It calls for "...compensation for 
competent personnel ...willing to compete with their 
associates in a democratic fashion and be judged on their 
own merit." 


(Kenneth G. Wickham, "What the Cordiner Report Proposes," 
ARMY, 7, July, 1957; James H. S. Rasmussen, "Economics of 
Manpower," AIR FORCE, 40, Sept. 1957. The report has 
apparently been tabled indefinitely by the Department of 
Defense. ) 


The Army should use soldiers only for combat and direct 
combat support. Civilian or quasi-military units can run 
post and camp facilities and recreation and educational 
programs. The Department of the Army could usefully shed 
responsibility for all phases of static defense. 


(Oliver K. Marshall, "The Military Function and the Soldier," 
MILITARY REVIEW, XXXVII, July, 1957) 


U.S. reserves (the National Guard and the Army Reserve di- 
visions) are the largest organized landpower reserve in the 


-Western Alliance, but they are undermanned and under- 


equipped. National Guard is primarily a state organization, 
Army Reserve is intended to eventually supplant the Guard. 


Combat capability would be improved if Guard vs. Reserve 
competition were eliminated. The Guard should take over 
all reserve training for combat units; Army Reserve should 
concentrate on training the highly specialized technical 
and administrative units which modern war requires. Per- 
sonnel tumover must be reduced. Armories and related 
supply installations must be increased and improved, 


(William V. Kennedy, "A Combat-Ready Reserve," ORDNANCE, 
July-Aug. 1957) 


"Professional military judgment is not being given its 

due weight in top-level policy decisions....At times it 

has even seemed that the Secretary of Defense has become 
the champion of his civilian colleagues against his mili- 
tary subordinates, rather than the other way around. This 
is a trend which can only end in national disaster unless tt 
ig reversed....when the Secretary of Defense makes a de- 
cision affecting force levels or roles and missions with 
which all members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not agree, 
the decision together with the opinions of all members of 
the Joint Chiefs should be submitted to the President be- 
fore it is implemented..." 


(George Fielding Eliot, "The Splintering Wedge," ARMY, 7, 
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April, 1957) 


Defense is America's biggest single effort. (1/15 of our 
labor force works on defense; Defense assets approximate 
$134 ,000,000,000; its activities spread through 48 states, 
16,000 cities, and 52 nations.) 


Four general conditions "overhang" the entire defense prob- 
lem and limit Presidential and Congressional decisions and 
actions: the unresponsiveness of the nation's fiscal sys- 
tem over a short range of time, inertia inherent in the 
nation's production system, lack of clarity in the budget- 
ing process, and inertia in deciding how war shall be 
planned for and conducted. 


There is general dissatisfaction with the inadequacy of the 
national budgeting system in terms of defense needs; the 
services do not agree on what they need; and the increasing- 
ly wide use of airplanes and missiles by all services makes 
it difficult to tell them apart in terms of needs and func- 
tions. (Mr. Thomas K. Finletter, former Secretary of the 
Air Force, has said Congress might even replace them by a 
single service.) 


Military leaders of the three armed services argue that 
America must have: (1) ready forces strong enough and 
mobile enough to react immediately to enemy threats, (2) task 
forces suited to defend an area as part of a war plan, 

forces whose commanders have power to choose weapons from 
the entire national arsenal, not only from a particular 

arm, (3) that support elements should be consolidated into 

a single agency and that "...it might be simpler all around 
to have a single service..." 


(Wendell E. Carter, "Pursestrings and Pressures," and 
Albert P. Sights, Jr. "Major Tasks and Military Reorgani- 
zation," AIR UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY REVIEW, IX, Winter 1956- 
57) 


"..eCongress and the country are convinced that billions 
of dollars could be saved by more unification, less dupli- 
cation and better management and utilization of money and 


"We cannot afford the luxury of each service having the 
men and weapons to fight the whole war..... 


"Developments in missiles and atomic weapons have shaken 
military thinking in terms of strategy and organization 
e»eforcing a re-evaluation of the traditional roles and 
missions among the services. But our top defense people 
have not yet faced up to these facts...we can no longer 
continue to carry all of the old along with the new. The 
costs are simply too great." 


(Repr. George H. Mahon, Texas, "Unification and New Con- 
cepts Needed," AIR FORCE, 40, Sept. 1957) 


A system in which a single chief of military staff heads a 
unified armed force: (1) assumes a single superman capatie 
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of running war on a global scale, (2) means that errors 

in basic national strategy are irretrievable, usually fatal 
(for there is no possibility of opposition built into the 
top-level military decision-making group) (3) is a rever- 
sal of what we have learned about management and decision- 
making during the past century, and (4) historically "a 
single chief of staff concept helped lose large-scale wars; 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff system helped win them." 


(J. D. Hittle, "Military Planning at the Seat of Government," 
UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, 83, July, 1957; 
Repr. Carl Vinson, chairman of the House of Representatives! 
Armed Services Committee, reported in MARIN® CORPS GAZETTE, 
41, Aug. 1957) 


The Supreme General Staff system is a relic of the semi- 
feudal conditions of the times of Frederick the Great. It 
has done well only in set piece warfare and has broken down 
when its opponents have been able to force the war beyond 
the first planned onslaught. This form of concentrated 
authority has been abandoned in business administration 
since the 1890's. 


(Samuel R. Shaw, "The Bad Penny or the Case for the Supreme 
General Staff," MARINE CORPS GAZETTE, 41, Sept. 1957) 


Power by itself is meaningless and diplomacy cannot be 
effective unless we know what we are willing to resist and 
unless our opponents know what pressures we would be un- 


willing to bear. "...force has always been the ultimate 


sanction at the conference table; the willingness to apply 
force has been the ultimate test of will, and the ability 
to use force has been the ultimate test of the strategic 
concepts of a society.... 


"...the role of the weak and irresponsible powers has been 
greatly exalted. While the West speaks of no alternatives 
to peace, we have seen time and again how states with few 
resources, with no ability to sustain military operations, 
achieve great international transformations by the threat 
of committing suicide, by the will to throw their existence 
into the scale ...irresponsibility becomes a political 
weapon ...there are no limits either in diplomacy or in the 
field of strategy to what third and fourth rate powers 

can do. 


",.eunless we are willing to use force, and unless we can 
find a use of our force which is adapted to the issues 

that are likely to arise, the international community will 
be more and more demoralized, and even some of...our inter- 
national critics who are most insistent that we are mili- 
tarists will, when the chips are dow, make their assess- 
ment not on the basis of whom they like but on the calcula- 
tion of their own risks.... 


",..because of our notion of war, the atomic monopoly may 
actually have hurt us. It made us feel guilty about our 
power. It lulled us into believing that no matter what 
gains the Soviets scored it didn't make any difference be- 
cause we were technologically superior...We should have 
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learned...that the relations among nations depend not so 
much on the maximum development of one's power but on the 


ability to bring the power into some relationship with the 
issues that will be contested... 


"...until the military and the political leadership adjust 
their thinking to the new technology we will live with the 
paradox of the nuclear age that our power will serve to 
paralyze our will. 


",.egreat revolutions like the coming together of the Soviet 
Revolution and the revolution.../against/ the colonial 
powers cannot be mastered merely by negative motives. They 
cannot be mastered merely by the desire to hold what one 
has or by contesting issues selected by the opponent...in 
the history of nations...unless they are willing to fight 
for what they stand for, and unless they believe that what 
they stand for can be projected into other areas, they mst 
decline..." 


(Henry A. Kissinger, "The Relation Between Force and Diplo- 
macy," ARMOR, LXVI, July-Aug. 1957) 


Any war involving the major nations will mean use of atomic 
weapons. No belligerent possessing atomic weapons would 
hold back from using them if pressed to unconditional sur- 
render. There is moral revulsion in the free world against 
the use of atomic weapons and the assumption is that any use 
of them means general war. There is also, in time of war, 
moral revulsion against accepting limited defeat or stale- 
mate. 


These attitudes must change if our chances of survival are 
to increase, 


(C. We Magathan, "Warfare Tomorrow," ORDNANCE, XLI, May- 
June, 1957) 


Americans think of limited war as limited war in reaction 

to an enemy's first strike. The idea of American or Allied 
preventive military action first for politically defensive 
purposes is taboo. This attitude is a considerable handi- 
cap upon our foreign policy and does not increase our safety. 


(Samuel P. Huntington, "To Choose Peace or War?" UNITED 
STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, 83, Apr. 1957) 


In late May and early June, 1957, 2000 American scientists 
Signed an appeal "to the Governments and Feople of the 
World", "to stop the testing of nuclear bombs...now." 


A committee of the Pugwash Conference of scientists from 
10 nations (including the USSR and Communist China) con- 
cluded that "the prompt suspension of nuclear bomb tests 
could be a gd first step..." toward stopping the arms 
race and lessening international tensions. 
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Reports indicate that the U.S. and British press and ex- 
perienced diplomats do not regard any general international 
agreement on disarmament likely. 


Each major nation's chief representatives offer disarma- 
ment yet view the other nation's proposals with suspicion. 


(Linus Pauling, "An Appeal by American Scientists to the 
Governments and People of the World"; "Th> Pugwash Confer- 
ence: Problems of Nuclear Weapon Contro..: Committee II"; 
Jerome H. Spingarn, "Five Months in Lorcon," BULLETIN OF 
THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, Sept. 1957. In Germany even 
stronger opposition by scientists to the government policy 
of atomic armaments is reported. See "Declaration of the 
German Nuclear Physicists," ibid, June, 1957, and C. F. von 
Weizsacker, "Should Germany Have Atomic Arms?" ibid, Oct. 
1957) 


Russian disarmament proposals current since November 1956 
indicate that their price for disarmament agreement is the 
dismantling of NATO. Some Allied leaders (E.g. Hugh 
Gaitskell and Erick Ollenhauer) and some Americans argue 
that the U.S. can protect Europe by its strategic air power, 
that NATO installations are a waste and at best merely a 
trip wire, and that Russian agreement would be worth the 
Russian price. 


It is urged, however, that NATO is the only means of de- 
fending Europe; that it ties down vast Soviet forces which 
might posture and threaten elsewhere; that NATO is the only 
really organized Western European international organiza- 
tion, and a symbdol of American support and leadership. 


(Robert Strausz-Hupé, "Is NATO Expendable?" UNITED STATES 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, 83, Sept. 1957) 


Detection of atomic explosions is easy and accurate but de- 
tection of hidden atomic bombs tremendously difficult. "One 
could almost be on top of such a bomb and not know it." 
Also, a number of bombs could be made secretly from atomic 
stocks of atomic energy plants existing for industrial pur- 
poses; there are always undetectable and possibly legiti- 
mate atomic energy losses. 


Nevertheless, on the assumption that some kind of agreement 
to lessen or end the atomic arms race may be achieved in 
the future, the U.S. should: (1) begin training inspectors 
and technicians to operate an inspection system, (2) try 
out ground and aerial inspection with an ally, (3) seek to 
increase our military attachés abroad, (4) experiment in 
accountability with allies now receiving nuclear materials, 
(5) accept, as a beginning, whatever limited aerial and 
ground inspection the US$R or any USSR satellite will allow. 


(Edgar A. Parsons, "Open Sky Plan in the Atomic Age," 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS, 2, June, 1957) 


Complete and effective abolition of atomic weapons is the 
declared aim of all major governments. But as stockpiles 
of atomic weapons accumulate possibilities of reliable con- 
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trol of nuclear disarmament diminish. A completely effec- 
tive control system is no longer possible. "...discussion 
of the problems of the atomic arms race on a purely tech- 
nical level has become futile...." 


(Eugene Rabinowitch, "Pugwash--History and Outlook," 
BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, Sept. 1957) 


A study of probable radioactive fall-out patterns in assumed 
attacks on Washington, D. C. finds that evacuation areas are 
meaningless; rescuers could not enter "shelter" areas in 
time for persons to survive. 


In Britain it is estimated that fall-out from a single mega- 
ton bomb dropped on Liverpool would put out of action all 
of the population living within a 20 mile wide belt of land 
downwind and extending as far as the east coast. Twelve 
such bombs, maybe less, could paralyze British air defenses 
and ability to counter-attack. 


(Richard Bentz and others, "Some Civil Defense Problems in 
the Nation's Capital Following Widespread Thermonuclear At- 
tack," OPERATIONS RESEARCH, 5, June, 1957; Le. W. Davies, 
"The Sea-Key to Air Supremacy, "JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNIT=D 
SERVICE INSTITUTION, London, CII, Aug. 1957) 


One U.S. division, the 10lst Airborne "Pentomic"--until it 
was diverted to Little Rock, Arkansas to enforce desegre- 
gation--was being trained and equipped as a test unit in 
maximum striking power and maximum mobility. 


It will consist of five combat groups, each self-sustaining 
in combat, strong in striking power, weak in holding power, 
It will ve able to move rapidly, fight immediately on 
arrival, use conventional or nuclear arms, and withdraw and 
relocate quickly to deny counterattack. New equipment will 
include the Mechanical Mule, (an equivalent of the jeep yet 
only 800 lbs.) night photographic system, audio-radar, 
ground and air cameras, and airborne television reconnai- 
sance planes. It will depend heavily on rockets for fire- 
power but will carry anti-tank weapons and be supported by 
some 105 mm, howitzers. 


(Robert R. Brunn, "Men Against the Sky," ORDNANCE, XLII, 
Sept.-Oct. 1957) 


Production of air tankers for refueling long-range B-52 
bombers has added greatly to the striking power of the 
U.S. Strategic Air Command. (SAC's bombers can now re- 
fuel at more than 550 mph above 42,000 feet in less than 
30 minutes without deviating from course.) 


(John G. Hubbell, "New Muscle for the Long Arm of SAC," 
AIR FORCE, 40, July, 1957) 


Air-to-air rockets have now largely replaced the machine 
gun and cannon as the prime armament on combat airplanes. 


(Frederick I. Ordway III and Ronald C. Wakeford, "Air-to- 
Air Rockets," ORDNANCE, XLII, Oct. 1957) 
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"Only the surface-to-air guided missile stands between near 
supersonic, megaton-loaded enemy bombers and missiles and 
vital installations and cities of our nation. Anti-aircraft 
guns are not effective...." 


(Patrick W. Powers, "The Pentomic Army's Missile Power," 
ARMY, 7, July, 1957) 


Radar capable of detecting intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles 3,000 miles away is under development by the U.S. 
(There are reports that such radar, located in the Middle 
East, is spotting flights of USSR intermediate-range and 
intercontinental missiles.) If radar of this range can be 
perfected, warning time on ICBM's is estimated to be 10-15 
minutes. This is time enough to take counter=action but 
no anti-ICHM or anti-IREM missile exists. 


("3,000-Mile Anti-ICHM Radar Claimed," and Henry P. Steir, 
"Astrionics," MISSILES AND ROCKETS, II, Oct. 1957) 


On U.S. supply of missiles to NATO members, see "NATO: 
MISSILES SUPPLY AND EXCHANGE," p. 18 of this journal. 


On the development of atomic energy power plants for arctic 
bases, see "DEFENSE USES} p. 37 of this journal. 


II. FOREIGN POLICY OTHER THAN DEFENSE POLICY 


. Now that the Russians have launched an earth satellite and 


America will soon §o do, the problems of control of outer 
space (as distinct from near-earth air space used by manned 
aircraft) have ceased to be science fiction and become need 
for policy. 


There is surprising unity among American officials as to 
what the U.S. would like to see become international doc- 
trine: that outer space beyond effective control by the 
nation immediately below be open as the sea beyond terri- 
torial waters is open, and that the conduct of missiles, 
satellites or vehicles in that space be the responsibility 
of their launcher nation, as with vessels at sea. 


(Philip B. Yeager and John R. Stark, "'Decatur's Doctrine'-- 
A Code for Outer Space?" UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE 
PROCErDINGS, 83, Sept. 1957; John C. Hogan, "Legal Termin- 
Ology for the Upper Regions of the Atmosphere and for Space 
Beyond the Atmosphere," AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW, 51, April, 1957) 


The United States contributes more than 90% of what money, 
aid and technical assistance the poorer majority of mankind 
is getting---a heavier burden of aid than that of nations 
of comparable income in northwestern Europe, for example. 
Yet America, like all of the richer countries, pursues 
trade policies of refusing to risk enlarged trade with other 
countries except at U.S. advantage, and this renders the 
American aid program a trivial export of "conscience money" 
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and prevents any world-wide program for « more prosperous 
international economy. 


raed Myrdal, "Trade and Aid," AMERICAN SCHOLAR, 26, Spring, 
1957 


The Suez crisis illustrates what the UN is not. The basic 
fact for the U.S. was not the invasion of Egypt nor the ow- 
ership of the Canal; it was the arming of Egypt and Syria 
by the USSR and other forms of USSR hostility in the Middle 
East. Once the issue went before the General Assembly "... 
the central question became a moralistic and political one 
to be threshed out in terms of how 80...nations...feel about 
a half-dozen explosive but not quite relevant issues, 


",..violation of Egyptian territory was remedied. But 
Soviet influence in Egypt and Syria was not reduced. Egypt 
remained...an outpost of Soviet power. British and French 
influence in the Middle East, already much reduced, was 
annihilated... 


"..ethe United Nations...is not a proper or safe channel 

for handling problems...of great power rivalries in highly 
strategic regions...the UN is not a substitute for diplomacy, 
nor for the use of power as a supplement to diplomacy." 


(William H. Hessler, "There's No Substitute for Diplomacy-- 
or for Power," UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, 
83, July, 1957) 


The U.S. and Japan have treaty obligations (under the Treaty 
of 1953) to extend most-favored-nation treatment to each 
other in respect to their products. Alabama and South Caro- 
line have enacted legislation restricting the sale of Japan- 
ese textile imports. It is doubtful that these are legal; 
state laws must give way to treaties. 


The solution, announced jointly by the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and State, January 1957, was that Japan 
had unilaterally agreed to limit her textile exports to 

the U.S. This is generous of Japan and convenient for us, 
but a nation of the stature of the U.S. cannot afford to 
dodge its international obligations and allow them to be 
undercut by back-country politics in support of minor domes- 
tic markets. 


(Arthur S. Miller, "Japanese Textiles: Some Legal Problems 
in the Area Where Constitutional Law Meets International 
Law," NORTH CAROLINA LAW REVIEW, 35, June, 1957.) 


In the Interhandel Case, involving disposition of property 
of a Swiss company taken over by the U.S. as enemy property, 
the U.S. rejected the Swiss Government's proposal to arbi- 
trate or settle by conciliation in conformity with procedures 
established in the Treaty of 1931 between the U.S. and 
Switzerland. The U.S. contends that the matter is one with- 
in its domestic jurisdiction. 


U.S. treaties establish that domestic jurisdiction should be 


interpreted in terms of the standards of international law, 
not by unilateral decision of one State. Further, to rely 
on internal legislation to support a refusal to arbitrate 
is to refuse to fulfill intermational obligations and has 
been repudiated by the World Court in numerous decisions. 
This is not consistent with the long-range interests of the 


(Herbert W. Briggs, "Towards the Rule of Law? United States 
Refusal to Submit to Arbitration or Conciliation in the 
Interhandel Case," AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
51, July, 1957) 


OTHER DETERMINANTS OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF U.S. POWER 


U.S. MINERAL NEEDS 


U.S. PRESTIGE 


U.S. NEEDS 
SCIENCE ATTACHES 


U.S. consumption of mineral raw materials is growing at a 
ravenous rate. The U.S. needs "an intensive and comprehen- 
sively planned program of mineral exploration and discovery..." 


The prospects of future supplies are somewhat brightened by 
developments in mining technique and in metallurgy. Low 
grade ores and small deposits are becoming increasingly ex- 
ploitable. The prospects of future supplies are dimmed by 
the growing competition as industrialization increases 
abroad. Long-run international agreements should be sought 
between the U.S. and nations having readily accessible 
minerals. 


(Walter H. Voskuil, "United States Mineral Resources for 
the Future," ANNALS, Association of American Geographers, 
47, June, 1947) 


"Our position as moral leader is far weaker than most people 
in this country believe. We were the first to drop atomic 
bombs....We have poisoned Japanese fishermen. We have also 
done more than our share toward polluting the atmosphere with 
radioactivity, and we continue to do so, paying scant atten- 
tion to the protests of others. The probability that other 
nations would have acted as we did, or possibly much worse, 
does not alter what we have done. Our tendency not to read 
what is written in other languages keeps us from being aware 
of many of the other unfavorable impressions we make. The 
fact is that in much of Europe, and also I believe in India 
and southeast Asia, the population has a much lower opinion 
of our claim to moral leadership than we have. We risk los- 
ing the peace unless we can attain a higher moral and ideo- 
logical status than we now enjoy...." 


Our status abroad can be improved by science attachés to 
advise on scientific aspects of political problems, to repre- 
sent us at scientific occasions, to facilitate exchanges of 
apparatus, ideas, and men, and to acquire and report on 
scientific developments abroad bearing on foreign policy. 


Only from 1950-52 did we have a few. The high point in the 
program, for a few weeks during 1952, was 11 in five capi- 
tals. Since 1955 there have not been any. 


(William H. Forbes, "The Role of Science Attachés," BULLETIN 
OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, Oct. 1957) 
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In the flow of discussion of "anti-Americanism" abroad the 
following is noted: 


"America seen from France is a pleasant country, highly 
civilized and creative." Comments on our gadgetry and 
materialism are more often admiring than derogatory. French 
professors see our educational system as humanistic, liberal 
and broadening, and their own as too specialized. A great 
exception to the general admiration of the French people is 
the attitude of intellectuals, especially writers. These 
have high prestige in France, but "they neither aim to nor 
do express France." 


(Joseph Baker, "America Seen from France," AMERICAN SCHOLAR, 


The shortage of physicists is growing. Government does badly 
in competition with industry for them; universities do worse. 
The processes of hiring and labor pirating are extremely 
wasteful. 


The number and quality of physicists are decreasing. Demand 
cannot be met for many years. Government salaries all but 
forbid employment in this field; possibilities of profession- 
al growth in employment in industry now compare favorably 


with those of universities or government. University salary 
scales are even more forbidding than Government's. 


(William G. Torpey, "A Measure of Shortage of Scientific 
Personnel," PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW, 18, Apr. 1957) 


On the output and quality of USSR technical personnel see 
"SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL IN THE USSR," p. 20 and "SCIENCE WOR- 
SHIP;" p. 21 of this joumal. 


On the increased demand for scientific and technical person- 
nel everywhere and on U.S. neglect of Soviet science see 
"PERPETUAL INNOVATION," “INCREASE IN SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITY," 
and "U.S. & EUROPE NEGLECT USSR SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES," 

p 36 of this journal. 


On U.S. progress toward industrial atomic energy see "INDUS- 
TRIAL ATOMIC POWER: THE U.S. PROGRAM SHOULD BE SPEEDED UP," 
pe 38 of this journal. 


A recent review of the Korean War G. I. Bill indicates that 
it sent 2,000,000 veterans to school and will send another 
500,000, adding about 100,000 engineers and scientists to the 
nation's professional force. 


("Korean Aftermath ," ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER, 
Aug. 23, 1957) 


"United States private investments abroad rose by the un- 
precedented amount of nearly $4,000,000,000 in 1956 to a 
year-end total of $33,000,000,000." During 1957 the rate of 
increase is expected to continue. This has in part financed 
record U.S. exports. About half of the increased private 
investments were in oil. 


= 


2 a> 


(Samuel Pizer and Frederick Cutler, "Record Growth of 
= Investments," SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, 37, Aug. 
1957 


_ On the question of whether this is good or bad see "WHY EN- 
COURAGE PRIVATE INVESTMENTS ABROAD?" p. 47 of this journal. 
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PART Two 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Britain is reasonably certain to find that the European 
Common Market will diminish her economic and political bar- 
gaining power. France insists that French overseas terri- 
tories be brought into the Common Market, thus associating 
Britain with French imperialism in North Africa and placing 
British colonial exporters at a disadvantage in competition 
with French competitors within the Conmmon Market. Britain 
is also under pressure to exclude Commonwealth foodstuffs 
from the European Common Market area, and British Common- 
wealth producers of food and fiber raw materials will be the 
losers. 


The British Labor Party is torn between British and Common- 
wealth interests and the glorious possibilities of a single 
European political community. 


(Shirley Williams, "European Economic Community," FABIAN 
JOURNAL, London, 22, July, 1957) 


Britain favors "a free trade area as defined by G.A.T.T. 
for industry but not for agriculture." Duty-free entry of 
foodstuffs cannot be allowed; Commonwealth and home farmers! 
food products must be protected. "To talk of free trade 
{in agricultural products7 and sweeping away...protection 
and price support for agriculture is irrelevant except as 
an academic exercise...." 


(E. Me He Lloyd summarizing the British Government's White 
Paper on the European free trade area plan and negotiations 
in "Agriculture and the Buropean Plan," LLOYD'S BANK RE- 
VIEW, London, 44, April, 1957) 


Agricultural tariffs are the main stumbling block to the 
Common Market. France, Denmark, and the Netherlands insist 
they cannot accept a free trade area from which agriculture 
is left out. 


("Two Votes for Europe," THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXIV, 
July 13, 1957) 


European economic integration requires a common European 
money. This requires a free movement of capital within 
Europe and a common employment policy. Only then could 
foreign exchange and foreign trade restrictions be abandoned 
by European countries. 


(Tibor Scitovsky, "The Theory of the Balance of Payments and 
the Problem of a Common European Currency," KYKLOS, Basel, 
X, 1957) 
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GREAT BRITAIN: 
SHIP BUILDING 


THE BRITISH FLEET 


NOTES ON A 
BRITISH BASE: 
MALTA 


FRANCE: 
THE PRESS 


Despite seemingly harmonious plans for an integrated European 
economy, rates of exchange and economic policies are moving 
farther apart and likely to disrupt intra-Buropean trade, not 
integrate it. France's recent partial de iuation is an ex 
ample. 


(ir. Maudling's Task," THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXIV, 
Aug. 17, 1957) 


On innovation in West Europe's economy see "E PLURIBUS 
UNIVAC: THE EMERGING TECHNICAL REVOLUTION" p. 35, 
"INCREASE IN SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITY" and "U.S. AND EUROPE NE- 
GLECT USSR SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES," p. 36 of this journal. 


Britain is falling behind other Western European countries 
in a major industry, ship construction. (Construction time, 
a basic cost factor, is more than double Sweden's and almost 
double West Germany's. 


(J. Re Parkinson, "Recent Economic Trends: U.K. Shipbuild- 
ing Times," SCOTTISH JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, Edinburgh, 
Iv, June, 1957) 


The British fleet is to become largely based on roving air- 
craft carrier task groups instead of the traditional fixed 
land bases. 


(Donald Barry, "The British Navy in the Nuclear Age," 


_ UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, 83, Oct. 1957) 


Neither war nor overcrowding has slowed the birth rate on 
Malta. It is grossly overpopulated, certain to become more 
SO, economically underdeveloped, and emmigration, which takes 
away its young and skilled people, is making the situation 
worse. 


(Dudley Secrs, "A Fertility Survey in the Maltese Islands," 
POPULATION STUDIES, London, X, March, 1957) 


On the impossibility of adequate defense see "THE INADEQUA- 
CIES OF CIVIL DEFENSE," p. 9 of this journal. 


The unending bloodshed to "pacify" Algeria has produced 
outspoken criticism of the Government's policy, in France. 
The government has made use of chauvinistic appeals and has 
used "the army's honor" as a shield against political 
criticism. Some newspapers have been seized or their writers 
prosecuted for "slandering the army" and newspapers, finan- 
cially shaky, must be hard put to avoid self-censorship and 
avoidance of the issues as a consequence, 


("Squeezing the Press," and "The Art of the Impossibile," 
THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXIV, July 27, 1957) 


On opinion of the U.S. see "WHAT THE FRENCH THINK OF AMERICA," 
Pe 13 of this journal. 
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On French colonial policies and problems see "FRANCE IN 
NORTH AFRICA," and "FRANCE IN ALGERIA," p. 25 of 
this journal. 


The German mark is draining almost all the economies of 
Westem Europe of reserves. West German industry (following 
rigidly orthodox economic policy, bearing only very light 
defense costs, having "a stream of refugee workers, many of 
them young, to curb the tendency of wages to rise,") has 
piled up foreign money and gold reserves of $4,200,000,000, 
Internally, Germany continues to hold down consumption and 
keep interest rates high. Frugality at home and success 
abroad "...may in time impose such pressure on European 
currencies that discrimination against Germany and the ruin 
of the Common Market might follow." 


("The Franc--and the Mark," ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXIV, 
Aug. 17, 1957) 


German newspapers are obsessed with national politics. 
Local news and human interest stories get little space. 
Advertising is almost nil. 


(Joseph A. Brandt, "Testing Time for the West German Press," 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 34, Spring, 1957) 


By the end of 1955 "there were not more than eighty naval 
officers and petty officers in service, and not a single 
non-rated enlisted man. One year later there were 8000 
officers and men and some seventy vessels. By the q@d of 
1957 the numbers are planned to be 15,000 officers and men 
and 100 ships. This is roughly equal to the number in the 
German Navy between 1920-33, although the ships are smaller 
and at the same time more numerous. 


"The tasks of these vessels and men will be defending and 
safeguarding the Danish Islands and Narrows, cooperating with 
the land and sea forces on the coast, escorting supply traf- 
fic mainly in the North Sea and harassing Soviet supply. 
traffic in the Baltic...." 


Nothing larger than a destroyer has been planned for the 

new German navy. The destroyers will be supplemented by 

PT boats and small submarines not exceeding 300 tons. 18 
destroyers are planned and 8 have been appropriated for. 
There are 12 submarines planned and appropriated for. Appr - 
priations have been made for 58 planes for naval reconnais- 
sance and anti-submarine warfare. 


(Vice Admiral Friedrich Ringe, Chief of Naval Operations of 
the West German Federal Republic, "The Postwar German Navy 
and Its Mission," UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, 
83, Oct. 1957) 


Germany's army is behind schedule. Three divisions have 
been delivered to NATO command but they are not yet combat 
ready. Germany has promised seven divisions to NATO by 
March, 1958, and 97,000 men are in uniform but there is a 
shortage of officers and non-commissioned men. The military 
career is shorn of its former glamor, the economy is booming 
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NATO: 
MISSILES SUPPLY 
AND EXCHANGE 


and there are attractive jobs everywhere for young men. 


("A Shortage of Militarists," THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXIV, 
July 6, 1957) 


In addition to domestic missile production by NATO members 
for their own armed forces, during fiscal 1957 the U.S. 
programmed $410,000,000 for new weapons for NATO. About 
half of this was for missiles, mostly short-range surface- 
to-air type. The U.S. is making new weapons systems and 
technical data available to allies willing to utilize them 
for their own forces. NATO members other than the U.S. do 
the same; any new weapons system that would make a contri- 
bution to NATO defense is comsidered for joint use under 
the Facilities Assistance Program designed to help create 
overseas facilities for manufacturing and maintaining essen- 
tial NATO military equipment. 


(John L. Holcombe, Director, Office of Programming and 

Control, International Security Affairs, in "NATO Budgeteer 
Holcombe Points up how Quarter Billion Dollar European Mis- 
sile Market Operates," MISSILES AND ROCKETS, II, Oct. 1957) 


On the state of military readiness of a probable ally of 
West Europe, see "YUGOSLAVIA'S ARMED FORCES," p. 24 of this 
journal. 
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PART THREE 


THE USSR AND EAST EUROPE 


MILITARY POLICIES, WEAPONS, AND TECHNIQUES 


In addition to USSR possession of an intercontinental missile 
and the launching of a USSR earth satellite, Norwegian sources 
report the USSR has been launching intermediate range ballis- 


tic missiles from naval ships in arctic waters for some months. 


"Russia's long-range ballistic missile know-how probably is 
on a par with ours [the U.S.1sf Their guidance systems might 
be cruder but their production output is in high gear. Ours 
is not..." 


(MISSILES AND ROCKETS, II, Sept. 1957. Also ibid. II, Oct. 
1957) 


The world has paid much attention to Russian developments in 
nuclear weapons and missiles and Americans have given much 
attention to new Soviet aircraft. What the free world has 
ignored is that the Soviets have been designing and mass pro- 
ducing new weapons in all fields. 


In tanks, for example, the U.S. is still field-testing its 
new M103, but in early 1955 the USSR equipped 22 Soviet tank 
and mechanized divisions in East Germany with its new T-54 

(as heavily armed as the U.S. test model yet 22 tons less in 
weight.) In anti-aircraft their family of weapons is up to 
date. They have shown off a remarkable line of new towed 
artillery pieces which are mich simplified and lighter in 
weight. They are reported to have more helicopters in service 
than the U.S. In 1956 General Partridge testified that Soviet 
bombers were able to fly higher than then first-line U.S. 
fighter craft. He also said the sudden appearance of Soviet 
jet Bisons (equivalent to the U.S. B-52 jet bomber) and Bad- 
gers and turboprop Bear bombers "had taken the U.S. by sur- 
prise and revealed it unprepared." In March, 1956 the Rus- 
sians flew a new jet transport (the Tu-104) to London. Its 
capacity to also operate well at low speeds makes it a top 
ship for troop and cargo air drops. 


In sum "...from 1954 on the Soviets again and again, in both 
air and army conventional weapons fields, have outpaced and 
outproduced the U.S." 


(Garrett Underhill, "The New Soviet Weapons," ORDNANCE, XLII, 
July-Aug. 1957) 


The USSR Army views missiles as long-range artillery. It has 
operational control of all missiles with ranges up to 1,000 
miles. The Navy is working on submarine and surface vessel 
equipment to launch intermediate-range missiles. USSR coastal 
defenses are probably being revised to depend heavily on mis- 
siles. 


Long-range missile launching sites are regarded as inexpensivs 
easy to construct, and easy to conceal. Interception of 
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long-range missiles in flight is assumed to be impossible. 


It has been a theme in Russian military writings since 
1956 that the U.S. is behind them in the missile development 
race, 


The vulnerability of fixed bases to attack by missiles and 
-the advantages of mobile launching sites, have been and are 
being discussed extensively by Russian military theorists. 


(Raymond L. Garthoff, "Russia, Leading the World in ICM 
and Satellite Developments?" MISSILES AND ROCKETS, II, 
Oct. 1957) 


II. THE USSR ECONOMY 


The Russian government claims overfulfillment (in the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan, 1950-55) in industrial production (machine 
building and metal working) by 9%. An examination of 
Russian sources indicates that "...if the whole machine 
building and metal working category was in fact overfilled, 
this was due primarily...to developments in the munitions 
industry. 


(Gregory Grossman, "A Note on the Fulfillment of the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan in Industry," SOVIET STUDIES, Glasgow, VIII, 
April, 1957) 


Th USSR may achieve a sharp jump in productivity in mtal 
woriing.e A major technical innovation has been achieved in 
‘Soviet metal working since World War II---introduction of 
continuous flow methods. This makes possible high output 
per man with semiskilled workmen. 


(David Granick, "Economic Development and Productivity 
Analysis: The Case of Soviet Metalworking," QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL OF SCONOMICS, LXXI, May, 1957) 


The output of trained professionals in the USSR is about 
equal to or somewhat above that of the U.S. in applied 
scientific fields (engineering, agriculture, medicine.) 

U.S. higher education in all fields is accessible to much 
larger numbers than is USSR higher education, and the ten- 
dency in the USSR is to reduce access to advanced training 
as a social hierarchy (the higher level bureaucracy) appears 
to be becoming hereditary. 


Development of the USSR requires a larger force of techni- 
cians at all levels than is true of the highly advanced U.S. 
and there are signs in the USSR of overstaffing at the top 
skill levels and shortages of trained persons at the bottom. 
American stucents have another advantage in that they grow 
up in a completely technical environment which equips then 
to adjust easily to technical problems, 


(George Z. F. Bereday, "American and Soviet Scientific Poten- 
tial," SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 4, Jan. 1957) 
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On the progress of USSR science see "INCREASE IN SCIENTIFIC 
ACTIVITY," p.36 of this journal. 


On industrial applications of missile engines see "INDUSTRIAL 
USES OF ROCKET ENGINES," p. 39 of this journal. 


III. USSR VALUES AND POLITICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


SCIENCE WORSHIP The leaders and planners of the USSR worship modern techno- 
logy. "Five-year plans for work in ...scientific fields are 
not only expressions of purpose; they seem to be almost reli- 
gious dedications.... 


"Education has become another object of veneration and worship 
in the Soviet Union.... 


",..eunlimited manpower, intensive training courses, and a 
zealous determination to excel, not only on the part of the 
individual but in conformity with the desires of the state... 
these same features /which are assumed to account for the 
USSR success in the Olympic games/ account for Soviet success 
in fields of technical science..." 


(John R. Paul, "American Medical Mission to the Soviet Union," 
SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY, 85, Sept. 1957) 


USSR WRITING: The most recurrent themein popular Russian novels today is 
STILL STRUGGLE still revolutionary struggle and sacrifice. Imported works 
AND SACRIFICE are selected to fit the Soviet definition of "progressive." 


There are no complete editions, literary histories, or an- 
thologies of non-Russian origin for sale. Bookstores are 


drab. ] 
i 
(John Van Eerde, "Soviet Bookshops, "BOOKS ABROAD, 31, Summer, 
1957) 
SOVIET LAW: Law in the USSR has been liberalized during the past 4 years, ' 
INDUCED AND particularly during the past 2. The special procedures for 
CON TROLLED political crimes have been largely abolished; jurisdiction 
FREEDOM of military courts over civilians has been abolished except 


in cases of espionage. Definitions of official negligence 

and crimes against state property have been rel.xed. Labor 
laws have been rendered less rigorous. Prestige of the courts 
and of lawyers has been eiuiaiced. 


This has apparently been due to a shift in political tactics-- 
an overall attempt to raise the USSR regime's prestige at home 
and abroad, not to any stability deriving from the law anc the 
independence of the courts. 


(Harold J. Berman, "Soviet Law Reform---Dateline Moscow 1957" 
YALE IAW JOURNAL, 66, July, 1957) 


The failure of Soviet law to develop and establish orderly 
relationships and procedures between Soviet citizens and the 
Soviet government under Stalin or DeStalinization is also 
stressed by Eugene V. Rostow, "American Foreign Policy md 
International Law," LOUISIANA LAW REVIEW, 17, April, 1957) 
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In the last issue of BACKGROUND On World Politics ("POsT- 
STALIN RISE IN INFLUENCE OF ,THE MILITARY," p.15) it was re- 
ported that the sole authority of the commanding officer is at 
last firmly established in the Red Army. Recent evidence 
argues that this may not be true and if true is probably tem- 
porary. Historically, whenever the USSR was riven by domes- 
tic purges (1918 on, 1937 on, early 1941) political commissars 
have risen in authority in Army units vis-a-vis the military 
commander. And whenever the Red Army performed poorly in 
battle (the Russo-Fifish war,) the military specialists' autip - 
rity has been increased at expense of the ideological specia- 
lists'. Although the overall authority of the secret police 
has been weakened in the USSR loyalty to the Communist party 
is mandatory of every soldier and MVD members remain assigned 
to all army units. 


(F. Danowitz, "Party Control of the Soviet Army," MARINE CORPS 
GAZETTE, 41 Sept. 1957) 


"There are many practically unchanged social conventions and 
attitudes from Czarist times which remain in the Soviet Union. 
They include the unwritten, never admitted, and continually 
manifested conviction, fortified by Marxism, that human beings 
are the cheapest commodity.... 


"The events in Hungary, Poland, East Germany, the Soviet Union 
and elsewhere, testify ...that the growing intelligentsia.... 
learned by bitter experience that by freezing communication 
channels, the dictatorship of the proletariat becomes a dic- 
tatorship over the proletariat, resulting in stagnation, bu- 
reaucracy, and degeneration.... 


"...the present state of research in the Soviet Union should 
be weighed against the effort spent and the cost paid in men 
and materials for developing under a dictatorship.... 


"The disappearance of one Vavilov and innumerable lesser 
Vavilovs during the past twenty-odd years, the imprisonment 
of a Landau and the eclipse over the years of a Kapitza and 
innumerable lesser scientists, the brow-beating of a Frenkel 
and a generation of lesser Frenkels into openly admitting 
that the state dogmas are essential in scientific research, 
the fierce political attacks and silencing of innumerable 
other scientists like Lysenko, with long-term consequences 
for research: all of these make up the weights that should 
be placed on the debit side in estimating the efficiency of 
research development in the Soviet Union. 


"The experience of other countries shows that secrecy in 
science and the domination of ideological motives very often 
bring, among other negative consequences...a flowering of 
pseudoscience and very costly applied research and construc- 
ion projects destined to die stillborn under a veil of 
secrecy. All such occurrences in the Soviet Union are hidden 
under the veil of the dictatorship. And only after one has 
had the freedom to investigate and has gotten the necessary 
evidence to integrate over a period of time the loss to Soviet 
research and society incurred because of the lack of open 
channels of communication in actual scientific work or in 
formulating the research policy, and has been able to compare 
this with the results achieved, can one get a true picture of 
the efficiency of dictatorship in developing research. What 
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little evidence is allowed to filter out makes one suspect 
that the waste is considerable.... 


"The partial and sub rosa slackening of the ideological dic- 
tatorship in science, the release from house arrest and con- 
centration camps of intellectuals, the brief flash of open 
opposition on the part of scientists to the dictatorial 
appointment of leaders of the Academy of Sciences, the Kapitza 
article in Pravda on the necessity of a more elastic policy in 
setting up research projects, are signs of a growing realiza- 
tion within the Soviet Union that it cannot afford, andis 
searching for a way to avoid, such a waste of men and materi- 
als in developing research...." 


(Stevan Dedijer, "Research and Freedom in Undeveloped 
ag BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, Sept. 
1957 


"The revulsion of feeling among students and youth in general 
has been just as intense, though less extensive, in the Soviet 
Union, China and North Vietnam as it was in Poland and Hungary, 
where it let to revolution. The continuing attacks in the 
Soviet press on "demagozues®, "*nihilists® and *revisionists® 
-eeshow that the Soviet authorities are not inclined ...to 
underestimate the danger of allowing the intellectuals to be- 
come more independent.... 


",..open defiance amd, what is worse, the display of almost 
total solidarity in a gathering of Moscow intellectuals, was 
equivalent to a public demonstration against the party's cul- 
tural policy.... 


"It is beginning to look as though the relative freedom of 
last year is coming to an end, and that the party is returning 
to a policy of direct intervention in intellectual affairs. 
Control of the press is being tightened and false unanimity 
restored...." 


("The Party and the Writers," THE ECONOMIST, London,CLXXXIV, ; 
July 20, 1957) 


IV. EAST EUROPE 


In January, 1956, the East German Republic established an army. 
It has had a large People's Police since 1948. Armed strength 
in Soviet Germany is estimated to be: National People's Arny, 
111,000, Works Fighting Units 70,000, State Security Police 
65,000, People's Police 50,000 and Soviet Army 400,000. Only 
the People's Army and the Soviet forces are first-line combat 
troops. Air forces will soon be equipped with jets and the 
army may soon be supplied with atomic weapons. The People's 
Army has taken part in maneuvers with Soviet troops. 


East German armed might. "...mist be considered formidable. 
Used in non-nuclear war it has a good chance of initial 
success...." 


(Walter D. Jacobs, "The East German Wehrmacht," ARMY, 7, July, 
1957) 


THE VERDICT OF 
UN ON HUNGARY 


POLAND: 
SOCIAL CHANGES 


YUGOSLAVIA'S 
ARMED FORCES 


The UN investigation of the revolution in Hungary during 
October and November, 1956, finds that it was "a spontaneous 
national uprising," that it was not planned in advance, and 
"the only counter-revolution which did take place was that 
effected by the Soviet authorities when, by the use of over- 
whelming armed force, they replaced a socialist but demo- 
cratic regime in formation in Hungary by a police-State." 


("United Nations Inquest," THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXIII, 
June 22, 1957) 


Polish Marxist social scientists report the following major 
social changes in contemporary (as compared to pre-war) 
Poland: (1) Poland has shifted from a mlti-national state 
to a homogeneous one (largely by expulsion of 2,500,000 
Germans.) (2) Industrialization has enabled Poland to pro- 
vide some kind of employment or partial employment off the 
farm for the millions of superfluous rural people. (3) The 
traditional "intelligentsia" (there meaning all who do mental 
work) have been altered beyond prewar character and prewar 
functions, principally by the extreme social mobility upward 
of supervisory and administrative personnel in the course of 
industrialization, but also by the character of the present 
professional officers' corps of the army, which now "consti- 
tutes an important fraction of the Polish intelligentsia." 
(4) The army's professional cadre "was subjected to defarming 
influence during the period of intensive 'stalinization'..." 
but nevertheless identified sufficiently with the October 1956 
revolutionary leaders to refuse to become a tool of suppres- 
sion of the October leaders against the regime. (5) Urban 
workers, despite "the negative experience of the years of 
extreme centralization," showed, in the October, 1956, rising 
against the regime, the same political capacity they showed 
when they took over factories in the wake of the retreating 
Nazi forces in 1944 and 1945, and they continue to show it in 
the endeavors to create and operate the new industrial self- 
management councils, efforts at economic decentralization and 
worker-management democracy. 


("Social Change in Poland," INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE 
BULLETIN, IX, No. 2, 1957) 


Yugoslavia has the strongest military force in the Balkans 
today----a navy of light modern craft, an air force of F-84 
jets, and a standing army of 300,000 increasable quickly by 
calling up trained reserves to 1,000,000. Equipment has been 
standardized and modernized since 1951 with American aid. 
Yugoslavia depends on the U.S. for heavy artillery, armor, 
and jet aircraft. The U.S. has given Yugoslavia about 
$500,000,000 worth of equipment. Conscription is for 3 years 
(pre-military training is required of all youths at 17). Pay 
is low but better than civilian life. Soldiers help with 
agricultural and construction work and there is an extensive 
program within the army to teach soldiers to read and write. 


Tito can hold his own in any Balkan war. 


(Robert 3. Asprey, "Tito's Army," MARINE CORPS GAZETTE, 41, 
July , 1957) 


FRANCE IN 
NORTH AFRICA 


FRANCE IN ALGERIA 


SOUTH AFRICA: 
ALL WHITES ARE FOR 
WHITE SUPREMACY 


PART FOUR 


THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 


The principles of French colonial policy in Africa have not 
changed. They assume that economic considerations are primary 
and political ones secondary. The policy is to remake the 
"backward" peoples into Frenchmen within a centralized French 
political structure. Assimilation means either direct rule 
by the French or indirect rule by a native elite trained in 
France. The chief product of indirect rule is an increased 
number of "detribalized" Africans. The "detribalized" 
African is torn between two cultures and accepted by neither. 
The "good tribal chief" and the colonial administrator wth 
obstruct hin. 


What the native people's leaders want is political and econo- 
mic independence. Economic independence will be hard to come 
by. France has been attaching her more valuaole colonies 
ever more closely to herself by tariff assimilation since 
the 1880's. France has been pouring money into her colonies 
since World War II (France spent about $2,000,000,U00 in 
North Africa and }$700,000,0U0 south of the Sahara 1946-53, 
much more than the British and Belgians together.) The na- 
tives feel that this money seidom benefits them. 


North Africans' organizations grow in strength and in the 
concentration of their combined political-economic feelings. 
They demand their share of whatever is derived from their 
land. (For example, among labor unions, formed as protective 
associations, it is no longer possible to divorce political 
from eccnomic demands.) No solution seems in sight. The 

granting of responsible self-government and a considerable 
amount of economic independence from France seem necessary. 


(Albert H. Berrian, "French Colonial Relations: Past and 
Present," JOURNAL OF HUMAN RELATIONS, 5, Winter, 1957) 


The French talk of assimilation of Algeria has failed; France 
is not up to complete assimilation; the ruling white French 
colonials (who own 3/4 of the good land and 16,500 of th 
17,000 tractors) are against the limited assimilation policy 
of their French government. Egypt wants Algeria out of the 
French Union (Nasser champions all Arab revolts against 
Western powers.) 


Assimilation has failed. Likely solutions are either parti- 
tion (the coastal area to be reserved for the French om loni- 
als) or migration of the French colonials with compensation 
for their estates. 


(A. J. Cottrell and J. E. Dougherty, "Algeria: A Case Study 
in the Evolution of a Colonial Problem, "UNITED STATES NAVAL 
INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, 83, July, 1957) The same failure of 
assimilation and now pacification is reported in "Dissent in 
France," THE ECCNOMIST, London, CLXXXIV, July 6, 1957) 


The idea that in the union of South Africa only the Afrikaners 
(whites of Dutch descent) believe in white supremacy is an 
error. 99% of all whites including those of English descent 
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are for maintaining white dominance. The dispute between 
Afrikaners and English-speaking white South Africans is about 
how to maintain white rule. 


Afrikaners fight for a way of life; they want to fix white mle 
by physical separation of the races. Inglish-speaking white 
South Africans want to remain in the British Commonwealth and 
they oppose. separation insofar as it would disturb the country's 
economy. A number of liberals assert that some concessions 
must be made to non-whites if the Europeans are not to be 
eventually driven out. Non-whites demand their right to vote, 
which would bury the small minority of whites politically. 


Leaders of the African National Congress have been repeatedly 
named as Communists. But under the law for the Suppression of 
Communism any person who advocates social equality between 
races (or a number of other equally nonCommunist matters) can 
be legally deemed a Communist. The top African non-white 
leaders have been eliminated in five waves of arrests. All 
moderates have been removed. Non-white African leaders had 
not, earlier, used racial attacks as a political method; now 
they do. 


(Colin Legum, "South Africa," JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED 
SERVICE INSTITUTION, London, CII, Auge 1957) 


Iraq has enough income from oil that it need not borrow money 
for development. It has plenty of water. It is underpopu- 
lated. It is using these assets and foreign experts. A net- 
work of dams for flood control and irrigation, a railway, port, 
roads, and power grid are under construction. Cheap electrical 
power will soon be a fact. Industrial development is concen- 
trated on industries for Iraq's main raw materials: agricul- 
tural products, oil and natural gas. Abandoned land (saline, 
arid, or exhausted) is being restored to use. The use of 
pesticides and fertilizers is increasing. 


Politically Iraqi society still divides into the rich landed 
gentry and the landless peasants. The landholders are grow- 
ing nervous at hints of threats to their privileges, and the 
poor are growing aware of chances of improvement of their 
lot. The landlords' position is crumbling away; the politi- 
cal issues of tax and land tenure inequities may explode. 


("Development in Iraq," THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXIII, 
June 22, 1957) 


Had the British and the French not invaded the Suez area the 
Israelis would still have defeated the Egyptians easily. 

The Israeli forces are the most effective fighting force in 
the entire Middle East after the Turkish army. In the in- 
vasion of Egyptian-held Sinai they showed imaginative leader- 
ship, better communications, and, late in the battle, better 
air cover, than their well armed opponents. 


(Bernard B. Fall, "The Two Sides of the Sinai Campaign," 
MILITARY REVIEW, XXXVII, July, 1957) 


In Jordan the ancient pattern of self-sufficient subsis- 
tence family farming is changing to a high percentage of larg 
farms in few hands clustered around Jerusalem and the capi- 
tal Amman. About 354 of Jordan's rural population now own 


TURKEY: 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
INCREASES THE GAP 
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VILLAGE 


TUNISIA: 
THE MODEL 
MOSLEM STATE 


no land or less than 23 acres. Jordan, with the impact of 
outside culture and methods, seems to be shifting as have 
Syria and Iraq (in Syria for example 49% of all land owned 
is in large estates.) 


Based on pre-1952 studies. 


(Gabriel Baer, "Land Tenure in the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan," LAND ECONOMICS, XXXIII, Aug. 1957) 


According to Makel, the Turkish schoolmaster-novelist, rural 
development institutes supposed to modernize the villages of 
Turkey by educating village leaders alienate rural leaders 
by making them aware of seemingly hopeless and endless back- 
wardness of village life. Change is limited to the cities 
and the gap between them and the villages grows. 


(Robert Devereux, "Anatolian Trilogy," BOOKS ABROAD, 31, 
Spring, 1957) 


For the acceptance of Western law in Turkey see "TRANSFERA- 
BILITY OF WESTERN LAW: TURKEY," p.42 of this journal. 


The Western revolution initiated by the French continues in 
Tunisia. Recent changes include the abolition of polygamy 
and of easy divorce, replacement of religious courts by civil 
courts, granting of the vote to literate women, reforms in 
systems of land tenure, membership in UN, development of 
trade unions, secular government, and responsible party poli- 
tics. Nowhere else in the Moslem world is there greater 
reaction against anachronistic features of Islam and no other 


Moslem government identifies itself so closely with the West. 


Its leaders seek to make it the model Moslem state. 


Yet, despite progressive direction by its leaders and 75 years 
of French development in agriculture, medical services, health, 
education, administration, road, port, and railroad develop- 


ment, and rapid growth of industries since World War II, the 


basic handicaps of lack of water, too many people (the popu- 
lation almost doubled in the last 40 years) and the flood of 
rural unemployed to the cities make it doubtful that Tunisia 
can avoid increasing mass poverty and can sustain its plans 
for growth unless outside financial help is made available. 


(Kenneth Thompson, "Tunisia," FOCUS, VIII, Sept. 1957) 
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PART FIVE 
EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


The Asian Writers' Conference of December, 1956, made the dis- 
covery that there is nothing distinctively Asian about its 
writers. 


(M. V. Desai, "The Asian Writers' Conference, December, 1956," 
BOOKS ABROAD, Summer, 1957) 


Communist China is revising its plans downward. A general 
wage freeze is being imposed. Rice, wheat and other grain 
rations are often not honored and for cloth the ration has 
been halved. 


Aid from the USSR has fallen off sharply. China's exports 

to the USSR have fallen and planned industrial projects with- 
in China are being scaled down. The surge of criticism un- 
leashed recently is now being sharply checked. 


("China's Sorrows," THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXYY’TTT, June 8, 


1957; "The Mao Doctrine," ibid. June 22, 19! x TMght- 
ens the Screw," ibid. July 6, 1957; "A Chines 4 © ibid. 


CLXXXIV, Aug. 17, 1957) 


In 1952 per capita incomes were about the same in India and 
China-- roughly 230 rupees ($48). 


The percentage of national income invested has been much high- 
er in China: in 1952 16%, in 1956 23%, and it is expected 

to continue at about 23%. In India, it was 7% in 1952, 74% 

in 1956 and by 1960 is expected to be about 13%. 


Since 1952 the rate of growth in income per capita in China 
has been more than twice that of India. (China, 1952-56 
average: 10%; India, 1952-56 average: 3.5% and planned rate 
1956-60 5%.) 


"The experience...of China illustrates that levels of invest- 
ment can be raised sharply within a relatively short period 
without necessarily having an adverse impact on consumption 


(Surendra J. Patel, "Growth in Income and Investment in India 
and wee 1952-60," INDIAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, Delhi, III, Feb. 
1957 


India has completed her first 5-year plan; the Planning Com- 
mission has begun the second. Program and projects are 

based on what statistics are available, carefully coordinated, 
and evaluated. Work is divided between academic and adminis- 
trative management, supervised by councils, committees and 
regular government institutions so that power to grant or 
deny resources is widely distributed. Local administration 
of projects attempts to combine the district government offi- 
cer (advised, perhaps over~advised by national headquarters) 
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with traditional leaders to obtain and maintain grass roots 
support. The Congress Party acts as unofficial agent in pro- 
moting mass acceptance of planned changes. The coordination 
and use of statistics are an impressive attempt to minimize 
error and waste in an undeveloped country. 


Handicaps are enormous and resources are scarce. Population 
is 380,000,000; the people speak 12 different languages; 

80% or more are illiterate and less than half the children 
attend school; only 500,000 persons of the 380,000,000 have 
earnings over $500 a year and about 200,000,000 can spend no 
more than $32 a year on consumer goods, so tax resources and 
ability of completed enterprises to sustain themselves are 
slight. 


The first 5-year plan is judged by outside observers to have 
been generally successful; it returned the country to 1938- 
39 per capita income levels. 


(Merril R. Goodal, "Planning in India: Research and Adminis- 
tration," PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW, XVIII, Spring, 1957, 
and Russell L. Ackoff, "Operations Research and National 
Planning," OPERATIONS RESEARCH, 5, Auge 1957) 


Mass unemployment dominates economic policy in India. 

5-10,000,000 are without livings in urban areas. Smallness 

of farm plots creates far greater unemployment and under- 

employment among the 70% who farm or are landless laborers. - 


(Ragnar Murkse, "Reflections on India's Development Plan," 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS, LXXII, May, 1957) 


The principal contribution of British rule in India was the 
establishment of a system of courts staffed by an independent 
and impartial judiciary. The main influences of Western law 
were commercial law, procedure, and criminal law. These and 
the idea of the "rule of law" are firmly embedded in the 
Indian Constitution, institutions, and beliefs. It is un- 
likely that they will be discarded. 


(The Reception of Western Law in India," the International 
Association of Legal Science, at Barcelona, Sept. 1956, 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN, IX, No. 1, 1957) 


The instability of much of Indonesian public life these past 
few years is in great part a pattern of camflict and inter- 
action between three primary cultural levels: (1) the tra- 
ditional social systems, (2) Islam, and (3) Western secular- 
ism and economic organization. 


Traditional culture (from the village headman and the folk- 
healer) is f ternalistic, patrimonial, and based on static 
custom. (Eg. popular votes of villages in national elections 
are often an expression of loyalty to the village headman.) 
Above the village level patterns of hereditary aristocracy 
exist. The aristocracy, a key to Dutch and Japanese control, 
continues to be necessary and useful to the civil service. 
Many aristocrats serve in it. Yet the educated commoners 
consider them a specially privileged anachronism. 
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JAPAN: 
--ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


--TRADE WITH CHINA 


Islam clashes with traditional law and custom and the tradi- 
tional hallowed authority of communal and clan chiefs in 
applications of science and technology to everyday life, in 
marriage rights, in matters of land transfer, divorce, cus- 
tody of children, etc. The struggle between Islam and tra- 
ditional systems varies from occasional open armed rebellion 
to continuous judicial battles. 


Western ideas and techniques clash with both. The very prin- 
ciples of Indonesian political theory derive from Western 


“ideologies. The nation desires to industrialize and extend 


the principles of Western organization throughout the land. 
Yet Indonesian officials must bend official policies away 
from Western world types of organization to appeal to the 
proponents of traditional "Indonesian" methods. Western ways, 
especially economic ways, are associated with colonialism. 
The results of the concessions are frequently inefficiency 
to the point of disorganization. For example Indonesian 
leaders welcome foreign capital but hedge it with so many 
restrictions that they supervise and curtail it to almost the 
vanishing point. Indonesian national law and officials pro- 
claim the equality of all citizens but discriminate in export 
and import licenses against the Chinese---thus raising the 
costs of exporting and importing by creating an intermediary 
network of Indonesian middlemen. The desire to have Western 
techniques yet to have them made in Indonesia has resulted 
in lowering standards for degrees in professions such as 
medicine and engineering, in a black market in false diplo- 
mas, and in diploma mills called universities. Habits and 
values among the young and influential are becoming Western- 
ized and the growth of personal ambition is part of this, 


(Justus M. van der Kroef, "Indonesia: The Continuing Revolu- 


tion," JOURNAL OF HUMAN R&LATIONS, Winter, 1957) 


Japin is rapidly increasing her industrial lead over the 

rest of Asia. "...the speed of Japan's economic expansion in 
fiscal 1956 fending March, 1957/7 exceeded all expectations... 
national income increased 13.9% ...mining and manufacturing... 
surged up 23.4% (including a 59% hike in machinery) plant 
equipment investment swelled 80%, inventory investments soared 
40%, bank lending was tripled, exports bulged 20%, and imports 
gained 40%, as compared with fiscal 1955 equivalents." 


Greatly increased imports of raw and processed materials for 
expansion put Japan's balance of international payments in 
the red $180,000,000 and the boom will be dampened slightly 
by import and exchange controls just put into effect. . 


(Summary of Japan's Economic Planning Board's report, July 19, 
1957, “Economic 'White Paper' for 1956," ORIENTAL ECONOMIST, 
Tokyo, XXV, Aug. 1957) 


Japan has relaxed her Korean War embargo and hopes to double 
her trade with China, @hich, in 1956,was still at the slight 
total of $67,000,000 exports and $83,000,000 imports) pro- 
vided China has the hard currency or useful products, which 
is doubtful. 


("Easier Trade with China" ORIENTAL ECCNOMIST » Tokyo, XXV, 
Aug. 1957) 
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Japan is strengthening its home defenses with American, 
Italian, and Swiss rockets. Some missile defense will be 
a fact by 1951. The Defense Agency is seeking a defense 
secrets preservation law so that it can produce foreign de- 
sign rockets and tracking gear under license. 


(Frederick I. Ordway III, "Japan...From Research Rockets to 
Missiles for a New Army?" MISSILES AND ROCKETS, II, Oct. 1957) 


Japan's political parties are small, oligarchic, and largely 
controlled by persons outside the Diet. Statutes exist to 
restrict and regularize party expenditures but they are 
largely ineffective. Parties originally grew out of organized 
attempts to modernize Japan and control by feudal oligarchies; 
during the late 19th and early 20th centuries they were 
largely outside government and opposed to it. Therefore they 
still have an evil reputation associated with conflict, dis- 
order, and faction. 


Political comtroversy at present centers on a Commission to 
study the Constitution with concern for the powers of the 
Emperor, defense and rearmament, civil rights, and revival 
of the family system. In November of 1956 mergers between 
long split groups produced a two-party system. There is no 
Sign that either party's public repute is likely to improve 
in the current controversy aodout forms of return to pre- 
1945 Japan. 


(Chitoshi Yanaga, "Japanese Political Parties," PARLIAMENTARY 
AFFAIRS, London, X, Summer, 1957) 


Childrens! textbooks in social sciences mirror a society's 
values accurately. Their lessons and morals set forth in 
direct and simple language the things which a society thinks 
it important for the young to accept. In Japan today they 
reflect the ideological hiatus between the postwar intellec- 
tuals who write them and the proponents of "traditional" 
Japanese ethics. 


Texts must meet curriculum requirements and be neutral in 
politics and religion and in harmony with the Fundamental 
Law of Education. They must support internationalism, peace, 
and democracy. 


The struggle is over content. For instance, texts are re- 
quired to be "neutral." To most intellectuals this means 

no support of the Emperor system, Shinto, the national anthem, 
the Ise shrines, or other traditional supports of pre-1945 
Japan. "Neutrality" means that discussions of such subjects 
will be hostile or avoided. Support of peace and democracy, 
on the other hand, will require a vigorous exposition of the 
evils of pre-war Japanese government and policies, and, 
logically, support of the early Occupation and its work in 
reforming these evils, and more than likely reflections on 
current Japanese society, government and politics, to the dis- 
credit of whatever elements seem to be linked with or champion 
revivals of pre-war trends. This material will be considera 
"slanted" by those who judge the books. And for the textbook 
writers, the conservatives' preference for patriotism and 
rearmament constitutes an equally pronounced "slanting" 
toward pre-surrender themes. 
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"...A century of Western contact has served to invalidate 
most of the standards of traditional Japan. For much of the 
first half of the twentieth century intense xenophobia and 
ultra-nationalism concealed basic ideological differences in 
Japanese society. With defeat and surrender, the 'modern! 
blend of archaic Shinto with twentieth century nationalism 
lost its supporters, and it has no longer been possible to 
conceal the crevices in what had seemed a united front. 
Patriotism, long the highest virtue, is now controversial 

and suspect; national strength, which so long held precedence 
over individual needs in the teachings of the government 
schools, has becane, for many, irreconcilable with individual 
well-being and security.... 


"..eJapanese intellectuals have been more numerous and far 
more vocal than ever before. They have had the outlook of 
an elite in a society no longer willing to grant them this 
role... The intellectuals as a group show much the same cast 
of mind as do their feilows in uncerdeveloped Asian countries; 
unlike them, however, the Japanese spokesmen operate in a 
society with a high level of political and economic maturity 
and sophistication. Despite this limited ability to communi- 
cate with their peers, the intellectuals have been able to 
take advantage of the high level of popular education by 
appealing to their countrymen through the pages of the press 
and periodicals.... 


"No group of scholars or writers had the prestige and purpose- 
fulness which the postwar Marxists showed...for a decade now 
the Marxist interpretation of history has been equated with 
“progressive® and *scientific® thinking; Marxist concepts 
have gone unchallenged even among non-Marxist writers.... 


"...the trend of academic work seems to be toward more meticu- 
lous and responsible scholarship....it is still early in the 
partial tum from Marxist theory to empirical research, and 
since in large measure the alternative seems still to be the 
dreary chronicle of heroes and rationale of prewar acts that 
many critics would prefer, it is small wonder that the nis- 
torians, the teachers and the Socialists are prepared to 

stake their all in the education controversy. For in their 
minds the alternative is a system like the one from which 

they were liberated.... 


",,.not all intellectuals are Marxists (although the more 
influential and popular writers are) and...not nearly all of 
the intellectual Marxists are pro-Communist... Moreover, 
existing controls at the command of the Ministry of Education 
would seem to rule out the possibility of large-scale sub- 
version through textbooks. 


"..ethe conservatives seem to an outsider to be far less 
united and purposeful in their objectives than the intellec- 
tuals claim. No responsible persons have suggested that the 
ideas of suiting education to life, substituting learning 

for indoctrination and making equal educational opportunities 
available as widely as possible are bad or should be abolished. 
Even the suggestions that have been made for revision of the 
status of the Emperor, while they may lead to others, are in 
themselves a far cry from anything that could safely have 
been suggested in pre-surrender Japan. The climate of 
opinion has shifted so far to the left that there would seem 
little possibility that it can return. 
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",..no middle ground for ideological unity and stability is 
in sight...." 


(Marius B. Jansen, "Education, Values and Politics in Japan," 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 35, July, 1957) 


KOREA: POLITICAL Americans cannot understand or assist South Korea if they 

POWER BY INFLATION assume that prices reflect market values and banking is un- 
political. South Korea has lived with what Americans define 
as ruinous inflation for so long that it is part of the 
political power structure. Forcing certain enterprises to 
provide goods and services at a loss, the political use of 
bank loans, and selling U.S. aid goods at high market prices 
as a source of government revenue are keys to the political 
stability of the regime, not aberrations. 


(Colin D. Campbell and Gordon Tullock, "Some Little Under- 
stood Aspects of Korea's Monetary and Fiscal Systems," 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, XLVII, June, 1957) 


- 
de 
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DEVSLOPMENT 
BY IMMIGRATION? 


GUATEMALA 3REAKS 
LAND MONOPOLY 


PART SIX 
LATIN AMERICA 


South American countries are vast, rich in resources, and 
(despite their high rate of population increase) underde- 
veloped in part because of their lack of population, It 
would be to the interest of South America to encourage large 
scale immigration, especially from heavily overpopulated, 
reasonably skilled, yet low wage areas of Asia. 


(Rev. Fernando Bastos de Avila, S. Je, "The Future of 
Immigration to South America," INTERNATIONAL LABOR REVI=W, 
LXXXVI, July, 1957) 


in Guatemala a few thousand rich own most of the land and 
hold much of it out of use. The result is low wages, unem- 
ployment and underemployment, economic backwardness and social 
tensions. Landowners exercise power through the army and 
political parties. Yet, because holding of arable land out 
of use became a national scandal, in February, 1956, a presi- 
dential decree creatcd a system, something akin to eminent 
domain, compelling landowners to use or sell their holdings. 
Land bought is held by the Government until distribution to 
smallholders can be financed and arranged through the 
Agrarian Bank. A tax penalty on unused land further stimu- 
lates use. The President, in 1957, reported that the law 

is working; landowners are selling and cultivation is in- 


‘creasing. 


(Will Lissner, "Tax on Idle Lands in Guatemala," AMERICAN 
JOURNAL CF HCONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY, 16, July, 1957) 
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PART SEVEN 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL POTENTIAL 


An explosion in industrial techniques is taking place in the 
free industrial world. The first large-scale automatic com- 
puting center in Europe, established at Frankfurt in October 
1956, is achieving remarkable labor savinzs and short-cuts 
in West Europe's heavily clerical routine work. Potential 
is apparentiy limitless. Computer processing of mountains of 
data on atmospheric pressure patterns has made possible very 
accurate weather predictions. Accurete long-range predic- 
tions of droughts or floods can be made; short-range pin- 
point forecasts, extremely useful to military planners and 
industrial managers, are becoming a matter of course in the 
U.S. for important situations or events. Digital computers, 
once thought expensive and untried gadgets by the U.S. Air 
Force, are now accepted technique in Air Force supply plan- 
ning and supply operaticns. An important advance in aero- 
nautical research is the developrient of an airpiane in which 
new aerodynamic and ccntrol system configurations can be 
tested by merely changing a number of dial settings. Im- 
portant parameters such as wing span, tail area and moments 
of inertia can be varied as easily as on any analog computer 
yet the pilot and his evaluation are included in the problem. 
Building a plane to test each new design is not necessary. 
Automation is beginning to be assimilated and put to use by 
city governments. Quantitative techniques once thought 

a novelty in mathematics departments are now used at multi- 
ple levels of government to coordinate and to evaluate 
government projects in India. 


Operaticnal research is being used to maximize discovery of 
minerals in vast areas---e.g. the Sahara. Automatic reading 
machines are feasible ncw and likely to become commercially 
available in 10 or 15 years. It is expected that quantita- 
tive research techniques will soon be able to link the as 
yet separate fields of production: research, investment, 
manufacturing, advertising, and distribution. In sun, 
automatic data processing, automatic control systems, linear 
programming, and the ability to simulate (and render explicit 
and examinable) the behavior of complex decision-making 
systems in advance of actual decisions, are being applied 

to many fields of industrial and military planning and 
operations and to government with general satisfaction and 
large economies. The curves of innovation and gains there- 
from are all upward, 


(Irving P. Krick, "UNIVAC Pinpoints the Weather," SYSTEMS, 
XXI, March-April, 1957; Walter Jacobs, "Air Force Progress 
in Logistics Planning," MANAGEMENT SCIENCE, 3, April, 1957; 
Re Ge Luttman, "UNIVAC Europe Speeds Insurance Processing," 
SYSTEMS, XXI, May-June, 1957; "War Games for Business Men," 
THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXIII, June 29, 1957; Lowell H. 
Hattery, "Automatic Character Reading for Data Processing 
Systems," PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW, XVII, Summer, 1957; 
John L. Beilman, "Analog Computer With Wings," RESEARCH 
TRENDS, V, Summer, 1957; Edwin S. Howell, "The Challenge of 
Automation for Cities," PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, XXXIX, July, 
1957; Me Allais, "Method of Appraising Economic Prospects of 
Mining Exploration Over Large Territories: Algerian Sahara 
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Case Study," MANAGEMENT SCIENCE, 3, July, 1957; Russell L. 
Ackoff, "Operations Research and National Planning," CPERA- 
TIONS RESEARCH, 5, Aug. 1957; "Electronic Machining--I: 
Working by Numbers," THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXIV, Aug. 
3, 1957; "Optimum Management," ibid. Sept. 7, 1957; and 
seminars on "Research and the Management Sciences," 4th 


’ annual international meeting, Institute of Management Science, 


Oct. 17-18, 1957, Detroit.) 


The more underdeveloped countries become developed "...tne 
more they become aware that they must actively participate 

in the research revolution....Research personnel constitutes 
an ever increasing part of the total labor force, while the 
percentage of the total marxet value of goods invested in 
research is growing for all branches of production.... The 
research revolution is the latest product of modern society..." 


(Stevan Dedijer, "Research and Freedom in Undeveloped Coun- 
tries," 3ULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, Sept. 1957) 


",..tne U.S.S.R. has become a major force in science, and 
her acceleration...probably exceeds that of the United 
States. In Western Burope there has been a great and 
healthy growth of scientific activity. The British atomic 
energy and aeronautical programs, for example, have been out- 
standingly successful. Germany has also made a remarkable 
scientific recovery since the war. It is clear too that in 
Europe there has been a substantial increase of facilities 
for the quick development and exploitation of scientific 


discovery... 


"It is doubtful whether more than a very small percentage of 
the results of Soviet research are yet used by the scientists 
of the United States or Westerm Europe. On the other hand, 
the U.S.S.R. and the satellite countries with their strong 
and centralized information services have a deliberate 

policy of full exploitation of world research. In the West, 
we are as yet hardly aware of the magnitude of this problem..." 


(Alexander King, European Productivity Agency, "Research and 
Political Power, SCIENCE, 126, Aug. 9, 1957. The point 

that the U.S. largely ignores foreign writing is also made 
by William H. Forbes, "Tne Role of Science Attaches," 
BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, Oct. 1957) 


"To carry a 23-inch diameter metal shell to a height where 
its speed will precisely balance the pull of gravity; to 
release it in the position where it will settle into a neat 
orbit inclined at a siight angle to the poles...demands a 
mastery of the combined arts of rocket engineering and 
electronics that has not yet been attained in any other 
country in the world...." 


The USSR has scored a unique prestige and propaganda victory. 
("Both Sides of the 'Moon'," "The Day the Moon Rose," and 


"Around the World in 95 Minutes," THE ECONOMIST, London, 
CLXXXV, Oct. 12, 1957) 


For trends in the quality and quantity of scientists and 
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engineers see "SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL IN THE U.S." p.13 and 
"SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL IN THE USSR," p. 24. For effects 
of the political system and climate upon scientists and 

intellectuals generally, see "SCIENCE WORSHIP," p. 21 , 

"FRUSTRATIONS OF THE INTELLIGENTSIA," "THE WASTEFULNESS OF 

THE SYSTE{," and "THE SWELL OF INTELLECTUAL RESISTANCE TO 

'THE LINE! CONTROL RETIGHTENED," pp. 22-3 . All references 

are to this journal. 


The research and production probiems of industrial atomic 
energy will be largely solved during the 1960's. Installa- 
tion costs will continue to be very high, and industrial 
atomic power will be useful chiefly in areas so inaccessible 
that to bring in bulky conventional fuels is very high in 
cost. The advantages of atomic fuel are that it is almost 
weightless and it will burn for 12 months without refueling. 
In accessible areas atomic fuel will be used only to supple- 
ment conventional fuel. 


The high installation costs of atomic energy for industriel 
purposes will limit it to industries and areas where it will 
produce high value exports. 


(Jack Usher Mowil, "The Economic Geography of Nuclear Power," 
ANNALS, Association of American Geographers, 47, June, 1957) 


The U.S. Atomic Mmergy Commission and the Army are develop- 
ing nucleer power plants transportable by air for use at 
arctic bases. 


(James B. Lampert, "Nuclear Power for Militery Use," MILI- 
TARY ENGINEER, XLIX, May-June, 1957). 


The enormous ccsts of present-day reactors, the many techni- 
cal engineering problems, and the problem of safety from. 
radioactivity will prevent development of atemic powered 
commercial ships for ancther 10 or 15 years when the rising 
costs of oil for fuel will make possible nuclear driven 
super tankers and bulk ore carriers. 

("Tankers of the Future, ECCNOMIST, London, CLXXXIV, Aug. 


1957) 


The International Atomic Imergy Agency, agreed to by 70 
nations October, 1956, to stimulate and effect uses of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes, is likely to be frustrated by 
the usual obstacles to effective action in fields loaded 
with politics by international organizations whose member- 
ship is universal: it will find it difficult to ensure that 
its assistance is not used to further any military purpose; 
it will be hard put to meet the vast costs of atomic facili- 
ties. Agreements effecting energy information exchanges are 
liklier to be sought bilaterally or through regional organi- 
zations. 


(Bernhard G. Bechhoefer and Eric Stein, "Atoms for Peace: 
The New International Atomic ergy Agency," MICHIGAN LAw 
REVIEW, 55, April, 1957) 
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The atomic power program of the U.S. should be accelerated. 


close 
So closely integrated is our modern industrial state and so/ 
is the correlation between production and consumption that 
a sudden, unplanned decline of perhaps 5% in purchasing 
power might touch off a major recession. America, particu- 
larly its defense industry, must be prepared for a relaxation 
of U.S.-USSR tensions with a consequent decrease in armaments 
production. Also, the most promising prospects for indus- 
trial profits in the nuclear energy field are offered not by 
domestic markets (for in America conventional power is 
cheap) but by expanding foreign markets. Stimulating export 
of industrial atomic energy techniques and equipment will 
help support and develop private atomic energy industry in 
the U.S. and also in part decrease the vulnerability of the 
U.S. economy to a lessening of international tensions. 


Cheap atomic power is most likely if the U.S. government 
continues to operate in partnership with vrivate business in 
research and development, develops any promising types of 
atomic energy producers which private industry fails to 
support, increases the profit incentive, and extends credit 
abroad through lending agencies such as the Export-Import 
Bank. 


The process of negotiating international agreements to pro- 
mote U.S. industrial atomic energy techniques and products 
abroad goes forward; 43 agreements have been effected with 
41 countries, on research work (exchange of non-secret 
information re design, construction, and operation of re- 
search reactors) and on power production (such matters as 
power reactor materials, reactor components, and safety 
conditions. 


(K. D. Nichols, "Progress in Atomic Power," MILITARY 
ENGINEER, XLIX, March-April, 1957; John Jay Hopkins, "Atomic 
Power Will Guide the Future," SYSTHiS, XXI, March-April, 
1957; Clark Crane Vogel, "International Bilateral Agreements 
for Cooperation in Atomic nergy," GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW 
REVIEW, 25, April, 1957) 


At present projected use, by 1980 67% of new electrical 
generating capacity added yearly in the U.S. will be nu- 
clear, 


(Walter J. Greenleaf, "Careers in Atomic ergy," U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation, October 18, 1957) 


"Any increase of mutation rates in human populations would 
add an increment to the store of human misery. If anything, 
radiation-induced mutants are more destructive than the 
spontaneous ones. As far as genetic effects are concerned, 
the only safe dose of high-energy radiation is no radia- 
tion ess." 


(Theodosius Dobzhansky, "Genetic Loads in Natural Popu- 
lations," SCIENCE, 126, Aug. 2, 1957) 
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"Geneticists agree that...there is no 'safe' minimum dose 
of radiation; but they also agree that...unless the bomb 
testing rate should increase by a large factor, its genetic 
consequences...Will be slizht. An all-out nuclear war, on 
the other hand, could have truly alarming genetic conse- 
quences," 


The problem of cancer formation is something else. Here 
experts differ. "Many cancer experts believe that...malig- 
nancies can occur only when radioactive contamination ex- 
ceeds a certain limit. They therefore speak of a "maximum 
permissable dose' of radiostrontium... Many geneticists, 

on the other hand, consider malignancies as consequences of 
somatic gene mutations, and believe therefore that their 
numbers should be strictly proportional to radiation ex- 
posure... The now available statistical material is in- 
sufficient to decide which of the two theories is correct..." 


(Eugene Rabinowitch, "Pugwash--History and Outlook," 
BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, Sept. 1957) 


The technique of conditioning mass audiences while they are 
unaware of it is now available and low in cost. The device 
used so far has been commercials flashed past 45,000 movie- 
goers' eyes at 5-second intervals so fast that the viewers 
were not conscious of them. These particular captive audi- 
ences bought the products advertised in large volumes. 
Psychology has considerable experimental evidence that per- 
cepticn does take place before a person is consciously aware 
of the stimulus, but this is the first time the technique 
has been put to mass use. 


(WALL STREET JOURNAL, Sept. 13, 1957.) 


"For the first time in human history, an international 
language has been fastioned that can be read at sight by 
all who can read any Western European language. 


"This language is Interlingua...based on the words and 
grammar (simplified and regularized) of the predominant 
European languages; it can be considered a sort of basic, 
average language (primarily for reading), common to most of 
the reading worid. 


"Interlingua is in use. It has made remarkable progress in 
the 5 years since its simple rules were formulated and put 
into 


"No attempt is being made either to organize those...in- 
terested...or to teach it to large numbers of people. If 
it is used, it is successful....It should...prove to be of 
service in...fields in which international communication is 
necessary." 


(Watson Davis, "Babel Resolved," SCIZNCE, 126, July 12, 
1957) 


The USSR is using rocket engines as burner devices to bore 
through granite and other hard rocks. The stream of hot 
gas heats the rock rapidly and unevenly; it cracks and can 
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then be blown out of the bore hole. Portable devices are 
being developed to expedite prospecting for mineral ores. 


(MISSILES AND ROCKETS, II, Sept. 1957) 


For trends in U.S. consumption of mineral raw materials see 
"U.S. MINERAL NEEDS," p.12 of this journal. 


Experiments indicate that persons can be scored in terms of 
self approval and social approval, and that persons with 
high self approval and low social approval alter their 
judgements less to conform with "public demand"; persons 
with the reverse motivational profiles sacrifice convictions 
to conformity. 


Such scales seem relevant to choice of administrators and 
office holders, 


(George Moeller and Mortimer Applezweig, "A Motivational 
Factor in Conformity," JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, 55, July, 1957) 
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PART EIGHT 
THE PROCESSES OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
THE IMPACT OF INDUSTRIALIZED NATIONS ABROAD 


North America and Europe (including the USSR) account for 
2/3's of the world's international trade. The U.S., 
Britain, France, and the USSR account for most of it. 

Their trade is diverse; their markets and sales are spread 
among many countries. Small trading countries (e.g. Brazil, 
Venezuela, China, India) depend greatly upon a single raw 
material export and upon a single market. (Some small 
countries depend upon the U.S. for more than 60% of their 
sales and earnings yet sell less than 1% of what the U.S. 
buys abroad and therefore have small bargaining power.) 

The smaller the trading country the greater is its depen- 
dence upon a single nation for markets, supplies, and 
economic survival, and upon a single raw material for export. 


(Andreas and Lois Grotewold, "Some Geographic Aspects of 
International Trade," ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, 33, July, 1957) 


The main demand for docks in the world today is for tech- 
nical, scientific, and industrial works at the textbook 
level. 


The main obstacles to U.S. books abroad are their high 
price, especially in Asia and Africa, and that 60 nations 
require import licenses and 58, including the U.S., refuse 
to allow the Universal Postal convention's half rate on 
books. 


(W. G. Graham, "Bookselling Around the World: Recent 
History and Current Prospects," PUBLISHERS WEEKLY, 172, 
July 22, 1957) 


American books are high in price and the U.S. and its pub- 
lishers are hard put to compete with USSR subsidized semi- 
giveaways. American publishers, cooperating with the 
United States Information Agency, have, since 1956, pro- 
duced 65 titles selling abroad for 10 to 15¢. About 
250,000 copies have been sold, 


Surplus U.S. commodities sales abroad produce local curren- 
cies which the U.S.I.A. has been using to support a book 
translation program since 1950. Some 7,000,000 copies 

(800 titles, in 40 languages) were produced and distributed 
during the second half of 1956 and the first half of 1957. 


Total shipments of U.S. books abroad is up from 5,500,000 
in 1938 to about 40,000,000 in 1956. 


("Varied Picture of Foreign Trade," PUBLISHERS WEEKLY, 172, 
July 1, 1957) 
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With what success has Western law been transplanted to a 
country of different culture and background? Turkey was 
studied as a case of extended voluntary adoption. Con- 
clusions are that, although it has always been assumed that 
legislation mst be based on local custom and morality and 
cannot exist in conflict with local traditions and con- 
victions, the Turkish experiment proves the contrary. 


Foreign law is least readily transplantable in the matters 
of marriage and divorce and property in land. Adminis- 
trative law and institutions are most readily transferable, 
and present Turkish administrative law and institutions is 
perhaps a model for underdeveloped countries. 


When a system of law is imported and used as an instrument 
of social change the Anglo-American common law (largely 
unwritten; primarily intended to solve disputes, not to 
enforce policies) is less suitable for adoption than a 
codified system of laws such as that of continental Euro- 
pean countries. 


Western systems of law can be effectively introduced in 
countries of different background if the government is 
supported by a united and well-trained elite backed by an 
efficient organization and if the administration as well 
as the judiciary have a thorough knowledge of the Western 
system of laws and retain a flexible approach. Custom and 
tradition will give way and a new system of values and 
behavior deriving from the law emerge. 


(The International Committee on Comparative Law, "The Re- 
ception of Foreign Law in Turkey," INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
SCIENCE BULLETIN, IX, No. 1, 1957) 


There is an increased interest in Western World adminis- 
trative techniques among underdeveloped nations. In addi- 
tion to top level government training programs in South Viet 
Nam and Thailand, Afghanistan, Burma, Indonesia and South 
Korea will soon begin extensive programs for government 
officials. Extended training in public management will soon 
be begun in Israel, on the advice of UN consultants. 


(INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, I, Summer, 1957) 


The UN is receiving an increasing number of requests for 
assistance in administrative matters, 


(10th International Congress of Administrative Sciences, 
Sept. 3-8, 1956, Madrid, INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE 
BULLETIN, IX, No. 2, 1957) 


A study of the attempt to introduce performance budgeting 
in the Philippines suggests that technical assistance people 
oversell administrative changes as panaceas. Further, 
changes in public administration, advocated in terms of 
efficiency and economy, strengthen the political case of 
those who oppose change per se. Administrative overhaul 
can make a little money do more or go further but it cannot 
solve major problems like chronic unemployment, land tenure 
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inequities, tax inequities or need for industrialization. 
Opponents of social changes are always seemingly advocating 
economy and efficiency and they substitute administrative 
changes for social changes. 


(Malcolm B. Parsons, "Performance Budgeting in the Philip- 
pines," PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW, XVII, Summer, 1957) 


Race relations between the commonly called white and common- 
ly called colored races are the product of three, almost 
four, centuries of dominance by European civilization. 

Three major types of "racial frontiers" exist: those de- 
riving from economic and political dominance by Europeans 

in Asia; those deriving from European control and influence 
over commonly called primitive peoples but where Europeans 
have not settled in numbers; and multi-racial communities 
created by extensive European migration and settlement out- 
side Europe. 


Everywhere colonial rule is on the downgrade. Everywhere 
colored peoples increasingly accept and seek Western World 
techniques. But in the near future it is not likely that 
colored peoples will accept or adapt Western World non- 
material values. The major racial groups will continue to 
be culturally apart. 


(E. Franklin Frazier, "Race Relations in World Perspective," 
SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH, 41, May-June, 1957) 


For examples see "FRANCE IN NORTH AFRICA," p. 25 , "FRANCE 
IN ALGERIA," p. 25 , and "SOUTH AFRICA: ALL WHITES ARE FOR 
WHITE SUPREMACY,"pp. 256, this journal. 


A society in transition from traditional peasant agricul- 
ture to a state of continuing technical advance must acquire 
various types of technical knowledge. This, though not 
easy, is possible through technical assistance. But in 
addition the individual in such a society must shift toward 
respect for the person and property of everyone else. 

(This implies, among other things, acceptance of cmtractual 
commitments by individuals, leaders, and the government.) 
The society must shift toward a class structure conducive 
to technical change, in which it is possible for persons to 
rise in social power,esteem by means of economic skills. 
The society must unburden itself of inappropriate and hin- 
dering cultural inheritances. Certain economic institutions 
have to become respectable and prevalent. 


(Everett E. Hagen, "The Process of Economic Development," 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE, V, Apr. 1957) 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Discoveries of underseas resources and developments of 
techniques for exploiting them are creating international 
tensions. Conceptions differ as to the width of terri- 
torial seas, methods of fixing outer limits of territorial 
seas and continental shelves, and types of sovereignty 
which can be legally exercised over territorial waters and 
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a continental shelf. Apparently any kind of installation 
can be constructed on a continental shelf; only the block- 
ing of narrow channels and recognized sea lanes is prohibited, 


The trend has been toward increased legal ambiguity and in- 
creased tensions. (Examples are the waters in dispute be- 
tween Japan and the Republic of Korea, the fisheries dis- 
putes between Japan and the USSR, and the questions of who 
may develop Persian Gulf oil resources.) 


There is a lag in international law here which requires 
the application of recent geographic knowledge and the 
creation and acceptance of new legal concepts. 


(Lewis M. Alexander, "Conflicting Claims to Sovereignty 
over Sea Areas," ANNALS, Association of American Geogra- 
phers, 47, June, 1957, and A. | Shalowitz, ‘Where Are Our 
Seaward Boundaries?" UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE PRO- 
CEEDINGS, 83, June, 1957) 


Despite extradition treaties there is an increasing ten- 
dency to ignore them by kidnapping fugitives in foreign 
territory. Courts of the abducting State assume juris- 
diction from the moment of seizure. This is illegal and 
undermines.international relations. 


(Manuel R. Garcia-Mora, "Criminal Jurisdiction of a State 
over Fugitives Brought from a Foreign Country by Force or 
Fraud: A Comparative Study," INDIANA LAW JOURNAL, 32, 
Summer, 1957) 


Israel's, Britain's, and France's intervention in Egypt, 
and the USSR's in Hungary, were all illegal. Military in- 
tervention ("the use of or threat to use, armed force across 
an internationally recognized frontier, for which a govern- 
ment...is responsible...) can only be legal when self de- 
fense (individual or collective) is necessary, or when the 
UN authorizes it, or when the State intervenes with the 
consent of the state affected. Egypt did not physically 
threaten Israel, Britain or France. Hungary's government 
did not consent to USSR invasion; USSR troops entered and 
set up a government. 


(Quincy Wright, "Interventions: 1956," AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW, 51, April, 1957) 


For the United Nations finding on the USSR in Hungary see 
"THE VERDICT OF UN ON HUNGARY," p. 24 of this journal. 


For recent lapses in the U.S. observation of international 
law see "THE U.S. AND INTERNATIONAL LAW," p.1l of this 
journal, 


For the UN and U.S. national interests see "THE U.S. AND 
THE UN," Pe ll 


For prospects of the International Atomic Mmergy Agency 
see "INDUSTRIAL ATOMIC POWER DEVELOPMENTS THROUGH UN UN- 
LIKELY," p.37 . 
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For international negotiations concerning disarmament see 
"DISARMAMENT: PROSPECTS OF AGREEMENT NIL:" pp. 8-9 


For West European economic organization see "OBSTACLES TO 
THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET," p. 15 . All references are 
to this journal. 
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Population problems and trends are distorted because they 
are invariably shown in terms of density per square mile 
of total land. This gives no clue to industrial capacity 
to support Large populations or large density in a particu- 
lar area. Economists provide data on national money income 
per capita. Population density should be measured and dis- 
cussed in terms of density per unit of income. (An example 
of distortion: population per square mile of land shows 
Japan's population "problem" to be twice that of China, 

but Japan is heavily industrialized and China contains vast 
areas of desert and mountains. Population mapped in terms 
of income diminishes Japan's population density to the more 
reasonable perspective of # that of China.) 


(Marjorie Smith Goodman, "A NEW LOOK at the World's Popu- 
lation Problems," ANNALS, Association of American Geogra- 
phers, 47, June, 1957) 


The free world's economies are all inflation-ridden, be- 
cause (1) most important, the rate of invention, discovery, 
and technical development, has climbed. rapidly in the post- 
war period, Discoveries and new technical possibilities 
are creating a voracious demand for capital goods. (2) 
Many underdeveloped countries use inflationary methods to 
acquire capital goods, so great is their eagerness to in- 


crease production and raise standards of living (3) The 


Cold War itself is history's greatest technological com- 
petition. (4) Trade unions, almost everywhere, push up de- 
mand for and costs of goods. 


(Sumner H. Slichter, "Thinking Ahead," HARVARD BUSINESS 
REVIEW, 35, Sept.-Oct. 1957) 


For a by-product of history's greatest technological com- 
petition, see "A SIDE EFFECT OF THE ARMS RACE," p. 13 of 
this journal. 


Studies of managers! attitudes in Britain, Norway, Sweden 
and West Germany indicate that management is everywhere 
becoming professional, managers are less and les: int rested 
in short-run profits than in long-run growth, and manage- 
ment skills are transferred easily from private to public 
enterprises, 


(Albert Lauterback, "Perceptions of Management: Case Ma- 
terials from Western and Northern Europe," ADMINISTRATIVE 
SCIENCE QUARTERLY, 2, June, 1957) 


Psychologists, sociologists, educators and management ex- 
perts keep placing emphasis on the importance of harmony, 
congeniality, and agreement. Yet certain studies show 
benefits of disagreements within groups. E.g., a study of 
air crews in Korea showed that the crews having the greater 
tolerance of disagreement were the more effective. Indi- 
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viduals having a general willingness to oppose others and 
disagree are more adaptive in survival situations, more 
willing to take calculated risks, and more unwilling to 
accept defeat. Disagreements within a group force an in- 
crease in the range of judgments in making decisions. 
Groups in which disagreements are frequent show increased 
Willingness to take risks and also increased individual 
willingness to accept the group's decisions. 


(E. Paul Torrance, "Group Decision-Making and Disagreement," 
SOCIAL FORCES, 35, May, 1957. The necessity for and de- 
sirable functions of conflict are recapitulated in "The 
Functions of Conflict," in Raymond W. Mack and Richard C. 
Snyder, "The Analysis of Social Conflict---Toward an Over- 
view and Synthesis," CONFLICT RESOLUTION, I, June, 1957) 


It is always assumed or asserted that it is in the U.S.'s 
interest to increase private American investments abroad. 
Actually, economically, private foreign investments increase 
in booms and decrease in recessions and do not dampen but 
reinforce balance of payments cyclic fluctuations. Also, 
most private money abroad goes into raw materials exports 
and the benefits of rising income and increased economic 
activity do not spread to other sectors of the economy. 
Politically, private foreign enterprise, everywhere in 
underdeveloped countries, is a powerful symbol of hate. 
Foreign business is assumed to be predatory. Pressure by us 
upon foreign governments of underdeveloped countries to per- 
mit or stimulate entry of private foreign enterprise weakens 
them; they are accused of selling out their country. 


Idplogically, we strengthen the Communists! arguments. 

Their theme is that private enterprise abroad so ties under- 
developed economies to their raw materials importing and 
investing country and so ties them to a flood of consumer 
goods from the investing country that it is de facto colon- 
ialism. Their theme is further that underdeveloped countries 
do not need foreign private investment, but that "American 
capitalism" must invest abroad and eat up raw materials 

and sell its goods abroad or collapse. 


In sum an increase in private American investments abroad 
is not in the U.S. national interest. 


(Bernard Goodman, "The Political Economy of Private Inter- 
national Investment," ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL 
CHANGE, V, April, 1957) 


Underdeveloped countries of Asia, the Middle East and 

Latin America are considerably less poor than their statis- 
tics indicate. Units of production (in agriculture, indus- 
try, trade, transport, or services) are small and unspecial- 
ized; accounting and records are inexact or unknown; units 
of measurement are not standard; quality, size and design 

of any product varies; and subsistence production is a large 
unreported and uncounted part of total production. 


",,.existing estimates of gross product...tend to be... 
understated...10, 20, or 30 per cent." 


(Harry T. Oshima, "National Income Statistics of Underde- 
veloped Countries," JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 52, June, 1957) 
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BACKGROUND On World Politics 


A Digest 


WHAT IT IS: To understand international relations one must cover the spectrum of 
military, scientific, and economic potential and the attitudes, taboos, and values 
of peoples and their leaders, as well as the national and international political 
institutions and political processes which we think of as political science. 


Everybody in international relations knows that no individual can cover all this. 
No one can possibly find time to do so. 


BACKGROUND On World Politics does it for you. A team of 15, one specialist in 

each field, covers 216 publications in military matters (weapons, techniques, poli- 
cies, bases, vulnerabilities) economics, the sciences, geography, sociology, manage- 
ment and industrial technology, labor, public administration, international admin- 
istration, psychology, history, public opinion and communications, and law. 


If you teach or write or think about world politics and international accord or 
discord, BACKGROUND On World Politics is the small end of the funnel. 


WHAT IT IS NOT: BACKGROUND On World Politics does not review nor abstract books. 
Tt does not cover cmventional political science journals (presumably its audience 
reads these and for those who do not there are INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ABSTRACTS.) It does not cover magazines of national mass readership. It does not 
carry original articles. Its job is not to add to the river of print but to chan- 
nel off and regularize the flow of fresh data and ideas about nations' growth, 
systems, taboos, and weapons, which mst irrigate the subject of world politics if 
lectures, predictions, and writings are not to wither and die or to produce strange 
fruit indeed. 


Its interests are not antiquarian. Its focus is upon the projectable very recent 
past and present, and the future. 


It is not a bibliography but a digest. It is published quarterly. Your comments 
are invited. 


The Editor 
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THE RUSSIAN 
SURGE FORWARD 


NEEDED: 
--GROUND 
FORCES, 


--PASSIVE 
DEFENSE, 


—-LARGER 
APPROPRIATIONS. 


CIVILIAN 
SUSPICION 


THE HIATUS IN 
STRATEGIC DOCTRINE 


PART ONE 
THE UNITED STATES 


In 1957 the Russians demonstrated that they are ahead 
of the U.S. in the successful testing of ballistic mis- 
siles and the fielding of earth satellites. They are 
ahead in the development of giant jet airliners and 
they are at least as advanced as the U.S. in cyclotrons 
and electronic computers. 


The West has no assurance that the Soviets will limit 
themselves to peaceful highly competitive coexistence. 
The West must build up a sufficient counterforce to 
deny the Soviet bloc the opportunity of military black- 
mail. 


Without question the U.S. must keep its strategic air 
arm capable of threatening the U.S.S.R. with unaccept- 
able losses and thereby deterring the Soviet Union from 
risking unlimited war. But this alone is not enough. 
The U.S. has gone too far in cutting ground forces, par- 
ticularly the Army, for deterring and fighting limited 
war, The U.S. has dme nothing in the way of passive 
defense. A program of defense shelters at the periph- 
ery of possible city targets would guarantee civilian 
survival; the costs could be borne, and it would assure 
the Russians the U.S. will not flinch in the face of 
threats. 


The larger the resources made available for defense the 
less risk of finding ourselves ill prepared. It is ar- 
gued that spending on defense would wreck the economy, 
but during the Korean War defense expenditures (now 9- 
12% of Gross National Product) rose to 14% without seri- 
ous economic disturbance, Risk of economic upset due to 
defense rises could be minimized by adapting the tax 
structure to promote economic growth. 


Civilian suspicion that the military always ask for 

too much and always waste money causes civilians to im- 
pose cuts across the board. This is the most inefficient 
way to change military management. Such cuts cut out 

fat but cut out military muscle as well. They cause the 
military to overstate essential requirements so that 
enough muscle will survive each cut. 


The lack of agreed-upon military doctrine is responsible 
for mch of the inter-service rivalry over weapons re- 
search and development. "If there were an agreed doc- 
trine and, hence, an acceptable definition of missions 
and roles, the heat of this rivalry would no doubt de- 
cline and the task of managing the defense dollar be 
eased," 


Delays in developing weapons might be avoided by chang- 
ing the present systems of letting defense contracts. 
Instead of requiring, as the armed services do now, that 
contractors begin with complete and detailed specifica- 
tions of all parts in a complicated new weapons system, 


and that the services must approve of all subsequent 
technical specification changes, a remedy could be found 
in a method "by which the military would specify only 
essential performance, in the development phase, and 
leave the contractor free to find the materials, compo- 
nents and techniques by which the desired performance 
can be achieved." Extra costs could be avoided often if 
the military would forego items which add very little to 
military worth. Substantial savings could also be gained 
by dropping the cost-plus-contract which gives the pro- 
ducing companies no incentive to cut costs. 


Above all else we need new political momentum and vision. 
", . eit means giving up a great deal of what is worth 
defending in order to improve the chances of protecting 
the rest. What is at issue, moreover, is not a tempor- 
ary effort, to win a war or weather a single crisis, but 
a sustained and, seen from the imperfect vantage point 
of the present, an indefinite effort. . ." 


(Klaus Knorr, "The Crisis in U.S. Defense," NEW LEADER, 

Dec. 30, 1957. The need for forces capable of fighting- 
--and thus deterring---limited wars, is also stressed by 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, "The Army's Resources," ARMY, 8, 
Dec. 1957) 


"The demoralization of the international order that has 
occurred over the past decade and a half has been due, 
at least in part, to our strategic doctrine. We have 
believed that peace was the normal state of relations 
and that there would be total solutions to all our prob- 


lems, But in seeking total solutions, we have posed 


risks for ourselves that always seemed out of proportion 
to the objectives in dispute. .. 


"The task of our strategy, therefore, can no longer be 
confined to the assembling of overwhelming strength. 
The difficult challenge is to develop alternatives with 
which policy-makers can live. It is to place a maximum 
number of steps between doing nothing and doing every- 
thing---between surrender and suicide. . . 


", . There can be no certainty that war can be kept 
limited, There can only be an assessment made with all 
humility, and finally a value judgment as to where one 
is willing to stand. .. 


"We cannot continue to delude ourselves that we have not 
been on the defensive, that the victories we have cele- 
brated have not been in part negative victories. We 
celebrate that Jordan has not yet gone Communist. But 
five years ago it was considered unthinkable that Jordan 
might ever go Communist. . . 


", . eit is necessary to act as if we were certain, be- 
cause many of the Soviet successes have been due to the 
fact that they have been willing to back their beliefs. 
They have had successes, not because they were right, 
but because they were willing to act. 


“Without a clear conception of our role in the world and 
the risks we are willing to run for it, a further disin- 


LIMITED WAR—- 
LIMITED TO WHAT? 
THE NECESSITY FOR 
POLICY 


INADEQUACY OF U.S. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
GROUND FORCES 


U.S. AIR POWER TO DETER 
BIG WAR ADAPTABLE TO 
ANY LIKELY LIMITED WAR. 
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tegration of the free world position is inevitable. Even 
a ninety percent effective defense will still lose us 
Eurasia if we are always on the defense and if we always 
speak with confused voice. . ." 


ar Kissinger, "Strategy and Policy," ARMY, 8, Dec. 
1957 


Limited wars seem likely to occur along the periphery be- 
tween Russia and its satellites and the U.S. and its 
allies. Limited war must mean pushing the enemy far 
enough to achieve political objectives yet not far enough 
that the enemy sees a threat to his national survival. 
Limited war requires: (1) on America's part a willing- 
ness to negotiate with an enemy---contrary to national 
views of war and notions that anything less than total 
victory is immoral; (2) agreement between political and 
military leaders on what this nation's political objec- 
tives are. Also, (3) military operations must be con- 
ducted to encourage the attainment of political objec- 
tives. is requires finesse in military operations not 
heret red or achieved by Americans in battle, 


(Hewitt D. Adams, "The Challenge to Military Thinking 
Today," MILITARY REVIEW, XXXVII, Oct. 1957; James W. 
McRae, "Nuclear Weapons and the Army's Capabilities," 
ARMY, 8, Dec. 1957; Hoffman Nickerson, "Limited War, 
1957," ORDNANCE, XLII, Nov.~Dec. 1957) 


The Administration's budget for the Army for Fiscal Year 
1959 is inadequate. It will assure an Army less capable 
of deterring or fighting limited war and it will reduce 
the nation's total defensive shield. Ground forces’ 
strength is being reduced by 30,000 and one active divi- 
sion. Seeming increases in appropriations for weapons 
will be consumed by rising costs per item. Neither Navy 
nor Air Force budgets show any sign of providing the air- 
lift power the ground forces need. Research and develop- 
ment funds provided for the Army show no sense of urgency. 


("Words Versus Deeds, the Army's 1959 Budget," ARMY, 8, 
Feb, 1958.) 


Alarm in the U.S. over Sputniks I and II has revitalized 
the U.S. missile program yet there is no sign that Con- 

gress or the Administration intends to retool our ground 
forces; certain facilities of the Army in 1958 will not 

be much better than they were in 1945. 


(Mark S. Watson, "Adequate Armament Now," ORDNANCE, XLII, 
Jan.-Feb. 1958; John Slezak, "The Risks of Reductions," 
and Raymond L. Garthoff, "The Only Wars We Can Afford-— 
are those that give us a choice of strategies," ARMY, &, 
Nov. 1957, both urge the need for more ground forces and 
power to air-lift them.) 


The U.S. Air Force recently examined possible areas of 
conflict, and concluded that it has air forces in being 
varied enough to meet the airpower requirements of any 


DIFFICULTIES OF 
ANTI-MISSILE 
MISSILES: 


COSTS: $10-20,000,000 
PER INTERCEPTION 


MOBILIZATION AND 
DEFENSE IN A 
MATTER OF MINUTES 


NON-NUCLEAR 
DANGERS 


limited war situation---together with indigenous and 
allied air forces. 


(Thomas D. White, "USAF Doctrine and National Policy," 
AIR FORCE, 41, Jan. 1958) : 


The existing programs of defense against missiles are 
intended to defend limited areas. They require early 
warning of an incoming missile; each missile is then 
tracked to compute its trajectory, and anti-missile mis- 
siles are fired along the same trajectory to intercept 
the intruders with a nuclear warhead. "...to insure a 
high kill probability between 10 and 20 anti-missile 
missiles will be fired against each intruder... Some idea 
of the cost of these 10-20-missile systems can be gath- 
ered from the fact that the lightest nuclear warheads for 
this use will cost over $1,000,000 each in production 
quantities." 


("Lack of Interest Stalls Missile Defense Program," 
AVIATION WEEK, 67, Oct. 7, 1957. Expressions of hope 
and conviction that anti-missile missiles will somehow 
be developed are numerous. E.g. Thomas Wilcox, "Ulti- 
mate Weapon: The Mind of Man," MISSILES AND ROCKETS, 
2, Nov. 1957; and Lt. Gen. S. Re Mickelsen, "Enemy Air 
Attacks Can Be Nullified," and Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 
"The Army's Resources," ARMY, &, Dec. 1957) 


"One of the mst frightening aspects of the ballistic 
missile is its extremely short flight time. Even people 


-who routinely deal in the art of air battle at a thou- 


sand miles per hour or so tend to blanche when they think 
of doing battle with a vehicle whose entire tactical air 
span is ...a half hour or less...." 


A nation will know of the existence of a threatening 

missile force, but it is not likely to know much more 
until missiles are fired. The pattern of activity in 
preparation for missile assault is about the same on 

D day minus two as on D day minus 200. 


Control of the military forces will have to be unequivo- 
and absolute, for minor military mistakes may be 
catastrophic. There will be no time to explain then. 


(Harvey W. Shelton and Alexander Sheridan, articles in 
"Impact of the Ballistic Missile on Warfare," AIR UNIVER- 
SITY QUARTERLY REVIEW, IX, Summer, 1957) 


See also IMPLICATIONS OF THE MISSILE RACE, p. 98 of this 
journal. 


Chemical, bacteriological, and radiological warfare de- 
velopments and possibilities are as great a threat to 
national existence as nuclear weapons, yet civil defense 
planning does not include them, the nation pays no atten- 
tion to them, and the whole question remains hidden and 
unexamined, 


(John R. Jervis, "Take the Mystery out of CBR," ARMY, 8, 


Oct. 1957) 


", . ethere are no more defenses available against some 
types of biological warfare than there are against the 
H=-bombs, The disturbing factor about biological warfare ° 
is that for its use there is no need for big industry or 

highly trained specialists and scientists. One good bi- 
Ologist and perhaps 20 to 30 enthusiastic, devoted dis- 
tributors could probably damage any country in the world 
very extensively in one night... ." 


(Brock Chisholm, "The Search for Security," BULLETIN OF 
THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, Dec. 1957) 


THE U.S. AND U.S. commitments and interests in the Middle East, in- 

THE INDIAN OCEAN creased U.S.S.R. interest in the area, its enormous oil 
reserves, all increase the importance of this area in 
world politics. At the other end of the Indian Ocean, 
the growing weakness of the Republic of Indonesia is an 
increasing factor in world politics, 


The U.S. should base part of its fleet in the Indian 
Ocean to give weight to U.S. foreign policies in this 
area and to reassure friendly Asian and African peoples 
and neutrals against fears of Communist military pressure. 


(George Fielding Eliot, "American Seapower and the In- 
dian Ocean," MARINE CORPS GAZETTE, 41, Nov. 1957; George 
H. Miller, "Beyond Suez---A New Dimension of Sea Power," 
U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, 84, Feb. 1958) 


", . -on the shores of the Indian Ocean there are sev- 
eral potential sites for major fleet operating bases, aed 
for major air bases, and for bases from which to stage 

and support a sustained military effort. ..." 


(Brown Taylor, "Middle East Challenge," U.S. NAVAL IN- 
STITUTE PROCEEDINGS, 83, Nov. 1957) 


THE U.S. The U.S. now maintains 5 major air bases in Spain. The 

IN SPAIN U.S. is building 7 major radar installations in Spain, 
1 of which is complete. Radar warnings from Spain will 
add one hour to warning time in event of Russian air 
attack (other than by missiles, ) 


("Spain," HISPANIC-AMERICAN REPORT, X, Oct. 1957) 


U.S. REACTIONS Sputnik I was put into orbit just half a year ago. The 
TO THE RUSSIAN exhortations and exorcisms it produced in the U.S. have 
SURGE FORWARD been too voluminous and repetitious to be reported here 
IN TECHNOLOGY item by item. The pattern of responses seems to have 


been to discover the enormous capacity of the U.S.S.R. 
in the applied sciences, then to blame somebody or some- 
thing for it. 


What made it possible? Who did it? Almost everything 
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PROSPECTS OF AGREE- 
MENTS BETWEEN THE 
U.S. & THE USSR SLIGHT 


DISARMAMENT 
BY AERIAL 
INSPECTION: 
NO PROSPECTS 


FOREIGN JURISDICTION 
OVER U.S. SOLDIERS 
BASED ABROAD 


in Washington but the Jefferson Memorial received some 
blame-—-inter-service rivalries, the President's interest 
in golf, McCarthyism, secrecy, the focus on dollars and 
not on national safety, preoccupation with short-term 
military readiness, procurement procedures, "spineless 
bureaucratic indecision," "the almost religious belief 
of the present administration in the superior efficiency 
of profit-motivated industry," etc. etc. Americans were 
said to be "soft," "timid," "lazy," etc. Russians were 
said to all burst with zeal to know; they master all 
mathematics by age 7 and win the equivalent of a Nobel 
Prize in theoretical research by the equivalent of their 
A.B. degree, etc. Many persons and organizations mounted 
their hobby horses and rode off in different directions 
in defense of America. 


It is too soon to discern any basic changes (other than 
a new streamlined organization for missile production 
and a few extra billions for the Department of Defense.) 
It is too soon to assume, as some Cassandras do, that 
there will be no basic changes. When they appear, if 
they do, they will be reported in this journal. 


---Editor 


The U.S. cannot negotiate agreements with the U.S.S.R. 
until it becomes less insecure in the Middle East. The 
U.S.S.R. cannot negotiate agreements concerning East 
Europe because the withdrawal of its troops would mean 
the collapse of East European Communist regimes, 


(Herbert Von Borch, "The Chances for Negotiation: What 
Can Still Be Done?" CONFLUENCE, 6, Autumn, 1957) 


Rapid developments in missile attack possibilities have 
nullified any prospects of U.S.-U.S.S.R. agreement on 
aerial inspection against surprise attack. Until the 
great powers come forward with something specific which 
will include plans for protection against missiles, pros- 
pects of agreement to halt or lessen the arms race are 
nil. 


(William R. Frye, "Disarmament Comes Back to the General 
— BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, Nov. 
1957 


From Jan. 1, 1954 to May 31, 1957 U.S. soldiers abroad 
were accused of 38,000 offenses, all subject to juris- 
diction of foreign courts. Foreign courts waived their 
jurisdiction in 67% of the cases, There were 773 ac- 
quittals, 176 reprimands, 9843 fines, and 888 sentences 
to confinement in foreign court decisions. As of May 31, 
1957, there are only 61 U.S. soldiers confined in foreign 
jails in the whole world, 


The status of forces agreements work very well. Comman- 
ders in the field report they have no adverse effects 
either upon troop morale or upon accomplishment of mili- 
tary missions. 
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The U.S. has no choice but to continue basing its forces 
abroad. New agreements with other nations are likely in 
the future. There is no political alternative but to 
become used to limited foreign jurisdiction over American 
soldiers abroad. 


(George V. Boucher, "Crimes of U.S, Servicemen Overseas: 
Does the Constitution Follow the Flag?" UNIVERSITY OF 
DETROIT LAW JOURNAL, 35, 1, Oct. 1957; Howard S. Levie, 
"NATO Status of Forces Agreement," ARMY INFORMATION DI- 
GEST, 13, Mar. 1958) 


WEST EUROPE: 
THE COMMON MAR- 
KET AND EURATOM 


WEST EUROPE'S ECONOMY--- 
PROSPERING, BUT BY NO 
MEANS IN EQUILIBRIUM 


PART TWO 
WEST EUROPE 


Treaties have been signed by France, Germany, Italy and 
the Benelux nations, creating the European Common Market 
and EURATOM. Their organizations will include an Assem- 
bly, Council, Commission, Economic and Social Committee, 
and a Court of Justice for appeals, with the Commission 
having the executive power and the largest say. This 
general structure seems likely to serve as adequately as 
it has in, for example, the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. (The E.C.S.C.'s Court of Justice, for example, 
in existence only since 1954, has evolved principles of 
annulment similar to constitutional review and shows 
signs of evolving a new body of unified European law from 
the variety of legal systems represented in the Court.) 


There is nowhere in the treaties any mention of political 
union or supra-nationality, though this is certain to re- 
sult as the organizations evolve patterns of performance, 
The problems remain economic: (1) to spread benefits and 
hardships to minimize losses on existing equipment and 
plant; (2) to analyze member nations! labor costs and 
minimize upsets in costs of living and wages; (3) to 
somehow shift the least adaptable sectors of the member 
nations! economies---the agricultural ones-——-to crops and 
products suitable for the larger market; and (4) to 
achieve free movement of money within Europe. 


Should EURATOM slowly develop a European nuclear indus- 
try it should be able to compete with American nuclear 
industry both abroad and within the U.S. It should also 
make possible European manufacture of its own nuclear 
weapons and lessen its political dependence upon the U.S, 
To the U.S. the advantages outweigh the disadvantages, 


(Andre Philip, "Social Aspects of European Economic Co- 
operation," INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW, Geneva, LXXVI, 
Sept. 1957; Ruben Efron and Allan S. Nanes, "The Common 
Market. and Euratom Treaties: Supranationality and the 
Integration of Europe," INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE 
LAW QUARTERLY, 6, Oct. 1957; D. G. Valentine, "The First 
Judgments of the Court of Justice of the European Coal 
and Steel Community," MODERN LAW REVIEW, 20, Nov. 1957; 
Ben T. Moore, working paper, the Twentieth Century Fund, 
—_— NEWSLETTER, 20th Century Fund, Winter, 
1958 


The Belgian Congo alone will be able to supply all the 
uranium EURATOM will need for some time, 


(CANADIAN MINING JOURNAL, 78, Nov. 1957) 


During 1957 West Europe developed detailed plans for a 
Common Market. Ironically 1957 was also a year of tur- 
moil in international exchange, of disequilibrium in 

balances of payments, and of conflicts of domestic eco- 
nomic policies---all very unpromising for the prospects 


| 
| 
| 
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NATO'S JOB--- 
DESPITE SPUTNIKS 


BRITAIN'S ECONOMY 
AND WORLD TRADE 


of a Common Market. 


Within Europe the problem continues to be the success of 
West Germany. Its high interest rates, its rigid labor 
discipline, its abundant supply of immigrant labor from 
East Germany, its lack of defense burdens and its over- 
all efficiency have made it possible for it to pile up 
huge reserves of foreign monies. The Deutsch Mark is the 
soundest currency in Burope. 


The center of Europe's financial weakness vis-a-vis Ger- 2 
many has been France; the Algerian war is burning up j 
France's money as well as her manpower, and capital has ; 
been steadily ebbing away into gold or out of the coun- 

try. But German economic efficiency and the hardness of 

the Deutsch Mark have pulled money reserves from Britain, 

the Netherlands, and Belgium as well as France, 


The slowdown in American business activity is having an 
effect upon Europe; some U.S. imports have been restric- 
ted and there are demands that others be, to protect home 
markets, 


The International Monetary Fund has made record loans 
but its holdings of international reserves are not large 
enough to alter the trends. 


West Europe's hopes may be in large loans. Germany is 
the most likely source. But the real determinants will 
be the domestic policies of the U.S., Germany, and France, 


("The Exchange Turmoil," THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXV, 
Nov. 23, 1957; Bertrand de Jouvenel, "Goodbye to Bretton 
Woods," THE LISTENER, London, 58, Nov. 7, 1957) 


The fundamental mission of NATO remains the same as in 
1951: (1) to prevent war and (2) to defend the peoples 
and territories of the NATO countries in the event they 
are attacked. NATO ability to act as a deterrent depends 
on (1) the absolutely vital retaliatory forces---Strate- 
gic Air Command, Bomber Command, the atomic delivery 
capability of SACLANT, and the substantial atomic deliv- 
ery forces available to Allied Command Europe; (2) the 
shield forces---those ground, air and sea units that 
actually occupy and hold the forward lines of the NATO 
area; and (3) will and determination on the part of the 
NATO peoples to use these forces if attacked. 


(Gen. Lauris Norstad, "The Sword and Shield of NATO," 
ARMY, 8, Dec. 1957) 


Britain's influence upon international economic events 
is not what it once was, yet the world continues to use 
sterling as an international money. Consequently Brit- 
ain's economic prospects---now that the immediate world 
trend is toward falling prices and deflation--——depend 
more on external economic factors which Britain cannot 
control than at any time since World War II. 


Since the end of 1954 there has been "an intermittent 
flight from sterling." There has been a general decline 
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in gold and dollar reserves held by the sterling area. 
If America and Germany continue to pile up export and 
hard money surpluses and declining world markets and 
prices cause other nations to bargain their sterling for 
what they can get in scarcer dollars and West German 
Deutsch @larks, Britain may be in financial trouble. 


("Prospects for 1958," THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXVI, 
Jan. 4, 1958) 


Britain's token army will be even more token than planned, 
British Defense policy as announced in 1956 estimated 
that by 1962 Britain would have an army of 170,000 volun- 
tarily recruited regulars. 1957's recruitment figures 
indicate that by 1960 the army will be considerably less 
than 120,000, 


("Last Desperate Throw?" THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXV, 
Nov. 9, 1957; "The Trend of Recruitment," and "Not Get- 
ting the Men," ibid, Dec. 7, 1957) 


Britain has ceased building fighter aircraft---reflect- 
ing the Air Ministry's faith in guided missiles still on 
the drawing boards. 


("The Last Fighter," THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXVI, Jan. 
4, 1958) 


3,500,000 persons have fled East Germany for West Germany 
since 1945. This winter they were coming into official 


' West German reception centers at the rate of 8,500 a 


week, Permits to stay are made freely by West German 
officials. There are jobs for all. New arrivals are not 
prevented from migrating within West Germany. Only 4% of 
them return to East Germany. The refugee flow is a seri- 
ous depletion of East German resources. 


("Germany's Living Bridge," THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXV, 
Dec. 14, 1957) 


The West German Army relies upon U.S. experience, equip- 
ment, training material, and instructors, At present the 
U.S. has training teams at 55 installations in Germany; 
at its peak some 7,000 U.S. Army officers and men were 
involved. 


(H. W. Dammer, "Training the New German Army," ARMY IN- 
FORMATION DIGEST, 12, Dec. 1957) 


The scholarly work of the thousands of post-World-war-II 
“Herr Doktors" in Germany makes it clear that interest in 
the Germany of 1933-1945 is minute. Studies of institu- 
tions such as the S.S., the Hitler Youth, Hitler him- 

self, the concentration camps and the Gestapo, which were 
the core of the Nazi political and social structure, are 
negligible in number. Interest in the traditional heroes 
of Prussian nationalism has declined sharply. By far the 
most frequently studied subject is the Bonn government 
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and its supporting institutions (constitution, civil 
rights, parliamentary processes, political parties, etc.) 


(Arnold J. Heidenheimer, "German Research in History," 
based on Hochschulschriften zur neueren deutschen 
Geschichte: Eine Bibliographie, Kommission fuer Ges- 
chichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen 
Oe und das Institut fuer Zeitgeschichte, Bonn, 
1956 


The Scandinavian nations' reputation for political sani- 
ty has made them international arbiters within UN and for 
UN. 


Cooperation in intra-Scandinavian affairs is close. They 
have formed a Nordic Council, a forum which connects the 
governments and parliaments of the northern nations. It 
has organized a Scandinavian labor market and is cooper- 
ating in social, legal, and scientific fields. It is not 
expected that the Council will achieve a customs union, 
however. 


("Scandinavia on the World Stage," THE ECONOMIST, London, 
CLXXXV, Nov. 9, 1957) 


", . san undetermined /but large/ proportion of the Span- 
ish population sympathizes with Russia, since it holds 
the United States responsible for prolonging the Franco 
dictatorship, and the Communists are . . .posing as par- 
tisans of a moderate solution for the Spanish problem." 


(HISPANIC-AMERICAN REPORT, X, Oct. 1957) 
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PART THREE 


THE U.S.S.R. AND EAST EUROPE 


I. MILITARY POLICIES, WEAPONS, BASES AND THCHNIQUES 


MILITARY 
DOCTRINE 


SOVIET 
MISSILES 


THE DANGER TWO 
YEARS FROM NOW 


Communist doctrine stresses warfare abroad by a combina- 
tion of military, guerrilla, propaganda, and politically 
subversive activities. Although Communists have made 
effective use of combinations of such methods, the re- 
volts in Hungary and Poland show that the same methods 
can be used against them. 


The West is likeliest to be able to counter Communist 
techniques if it does not become wedded to any strategy 
based preponderantly upon any single weapon. 


(James D, Atkinson, "American Military Policy and Commu- 
nist Unorthodox Warfare," MARINE CORPS GAZETTE, 42, Jan. 
1958) 


", . eThe Soviets have checkmated the U.S. in all areas 
of missiles, and in at least two cases (skip bombers and 
ballistic missiles between 250 and 1500 miles range) we 
have nothing at all. Their infantry support weapons, 
anti-tank missiles, and low-altitude anti-aircraft mis- 
siles outnumber ours in types and undoubtedly in num- 
bers. 


(Frank G. McGuire, "Soviet Troops Get New Missiles," 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS, 2, Dec. 1957) 


Russian intermediate-range missiles can bring all of 
Europe, Britain, and parts of Africa and the Middle East 
under nuclear fire. Their intercontinental missile has 
ranges of 4,000--5,000 miles, and is believed to be in 
production. 


(Alfred J. Zaehringer, "Missiles of the U.S.S.R»_" ORD- 


The Strategic Air Command still provides the U.S. with 
overwhelming power to retaliate against the U.S.S.R. 
Planes of the S.A.C., particularly U.S. photographic 
mapping missions, continue to make flights over the 
U.S.S.R. land mass with immunity. 


The main Soviet advantage now is the political-psycho- 
logical one, not a military one. But two years from now 
Russian intercontinental ballistic missiles will be 
zeroed in on American cities and bases, able to destroy 
them, and then the capacity of the U.S. to retaliate will 
be seriously reduced. And there is strong evidence that 
the U.S. is now lagging behind the U.S.S.R. in missile 
and space flight development generally. 


(Seabrook Hall, "SAC Gives U.S. Advantage over U.S.S.R.," 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS, 3, Jan. 1958; "How Much Time is 
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Left?" AIR FORCE, 40, Dec. 1957) 


At the end of the war the Soviets captured the major por- 
tion of the German missile and rocket facilities, com- 
pleted ordnance and much of their scientific personnel. 
They began at once to restore the German facilities and 
to organize independent Soviet research centers in the 
U.S.S.R. They benefited from German work, but did not 
become dependent on it. 


Decisions on the priority and allocation of tasks are 
made by the Politburo. "The actual work on the research, 
development, and production of missiles and rockets is 
divided among institutes of the four ministerial-level 
bodies on a coordinated basis, without duplication. 
Within the Defense Ministry, Marshal of Artillery N. D. 
Yakovlev is believed to be responsible for over-all co- 
ordination of the various institutes. Work on surface- 
to-air rockets and on surface-to-surface ballistic mis- 
siles---including the IRBM and ICBM---has been conducted 
by Artillery Administration institutes. . .Guided, cruise 
type, air-breathing missiles, and air-to-air rockets have 
been Air Force Administration responsibilities. ..." 


The organizational system of Soviet missiles development 
is complex, but "it also represents a coordinated effort 
geared to mobilize all the most competent military and 
civilian scientific talents for the over-all rocket, mis- 
sile, and satellite program. The system avoids duplica- 
tion. There are no competing service efforts to devise, 
for example, an anti-aircraft missile or an IREM, though 
of course different approaches are tried. Artillery, 
aviation, and industrial organizations all have important 
roles, but they are each assigned specific missions pre- 
sumably according to their relative competence; these ob- 
jectives complement one another rather than duplicate, 
And finally, the question of operational assignment for 
employment of the finished weapon systems. . .is decided 
entirely on other grounds. Thus, for example, aviation 
institutes develop rocket motors which are used in artil- 
lery-developed ballistic missiles. ... 


"The Soviet rocket and missile development program is 
largely managed by various military and industrial insti- 
tutes closely coordinated in an integrated plan under the 
direction of the top political leadership. Operational 
subordination of the resulting missile systems is in 
terms of functional mission forces rather than traditional 
land, air, and sea services... ." 


(Raymond L. Garthoff, "How the Soviets Run Their Missile 
Program," AIR FORCE, 40, Dec. 1957. Politburo control of 
the process has been somewhat tightened since Dr. Gar- 
thoff's article was published, ) 


Soviet armed forces reached their peak, about 4,000,000, 
plus 400,000 security troops, in 175 line divisions, at 
about the end of 1947. 


Reductions announced during 1955 and 1956 have totaled 
1,840,000 men. There is no decrease in the number of 
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divisions. 


The army remains the major component of Soviet armed 
forces. Soviet strategy continues to be that the main 
effort in war must be to knock out enemy ground troops 
and invade and capture enemy territory. 


_— Le Garthoff, "Army in Being," ARMY, 8, Jan. 
1958 


Of the 175 Russian divisions 65 are armored or mechanized. 
The Red Air Force has more than 20,000 combat planes in 
operation, most of them modern jets. 


(Gen. Thomas D. White, "Perpetual Preparedness," ORD- 
NANCE, XLII, Nov.-Dec. 1957) 


About 700,000 fully trained reservists are added to the 
above combat-ready strength each year. Russia's major 
ally, China, maintains an army of 150 combateready di- 
visions. 


(Maj. Gen. Re Ae Schow, "The Nature of the Threat," ARMY 
INFORMATION DIGEST, 13, Jan. 1958) - 


The Russian stockpiles of weapons and military supplies 
ready for use is reported adequate for support of 300 di- 
visions for 6 months. Russian planning is for large- 
scale war conducted by large=scale ground forces for a 
long period. 


(Mark S. Watson, "Soviet Army Weapons Are Modern" ARMY, 
8, Jan. 1958) 


", . eno effort or expense has been spared to equip the 
Soviet Ground Forces. . .Great stress has been placed on 
both mobility and firepower, and the modernization pro- 
gram has covered everything from pistols to long-range 
tactical guided missiles," 


("The New Look Soviet Weapons," ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST, 


"Russia has outstripped the U.S. in the production of 
armored equipment. . .Soviet tacticians stress the use 
of tank armies, committed as a major part of strategic 
planning. 


("The Soviet Potential in Armor," ARMOR, LXVII, Jan.- 
Feb. 1958) 


"The main element in the Soviet success /in the arms de- 
velopment race/ has been the determination and dogged- 
ness with which their program has been pressed on an ex- 
tremely wide front---backed by high priority in manpower, 
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technical education and development facilities. It is 
this steady but not necessarily spectacular pace and 
broad scope of the Soviet effort in contrast to our bril- 
liant but erratic spurts and...economy-—dictated slumps 
that account for the. . .results. ..." 


Sn the Soviets Succeed," AVIATION WEEK, 68, Jan. 20, 
1958 


The Soviet Navy is being equipped and prepared for de- 
fense against nuclear weapons, The Soviets are stressing 
submarines, particularly with missile launchers for nu- 
clear attacks, and missile-launching cruisers. They have 
no aircraft carriers. 


Soviet submarines outnumber America's 3 to l and are 9 
times the force Germany had in 1939. 


Soviet Naval Strategy now is obviously to neutralize the 
West's naval and maritime transport strength in time of 
war. 


(Raymond L, Garthoff, "Sea Power in Soviet Strategy," 
U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, 84, Feb. 1958) 


The Soviet Navy has from 600 to 800 modern submarines. 
Its aim is over 1,000 missile-launching submarines. Four 
naval attack fleets are in being, each supplemented by 
800-900 aircraft and about 90 missile-launching subs. 


(Alfred J. Zaehringer, "Missiles of the U.S.S.R.," ORD- 
NANCE, XLII, Jan-Feb. 1958) 


80% of the Soviet submarines are long-range high speed 
ships, well dispersed and able to stay at sea 6-9 months. 
They neutralize mch of the deterrent effect of Western 
world's aircraft carriers. They could serve as missile- 
launchers. They increase the West's burden of coastal 
defense, They could provide Russia's allies with threats 
to Western supply lines in cases of limited war. They 
may also carry subversives to aid revolutionaries when 
revolt from within is the chosen method for countries 
separated from the Communist land mass by sea, 


("Do 600 Submarines Matter?" THE ECONOMIST, London, 


II. THE U.S.S.R. ECONOMY 


The aims of the Soviet State are to bring U.S.S.R. power 
up to that of the U.S. The planners! goal is American 
production but their model is British industrialization 
as presented by Marx---that is, Britain from 1830 to the 
1870's. The Russian economy is one giant exploitative 
holding company maximizing profits and maximizing re- 
investment, social costs be hanged. Russia is repro- 


CLXXXVI, Jan. 18, 1958) 
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ducing almost all of the npre regrettable traits of early 
capitalist growth, condensed and exaggerated---ignoring 
almost a century of ceaseless criticism of capitalism. 


(Bertrand de Jouvenel, "On the Character of the Soviet 
al BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, Nov. 
1957 


Demands for increased domestic production, defense pro- 
duction, and economic assistance to other nations exceed 
resources available to the U.S.S.R. Soviet leaders have 
been quietly cutting back, particularly in capital in- 
vestment. 


"It is now clear that the Soviet goals for 1960 in ...in- 
dustrial production will not be achieved, and an historic 
slowdown in the rate of Soviet industrial advance seems 
probable. ..." 


Automation may make possible important economic break- 
throughs, but for the next few years further sensational 
increases in Soviet production are very unlikely. 


(Harry Schwartz, "Our Economic Race with the Soviet 
Union," DUN'S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY, 70, Dec. 1957) 


The decentralization of Russian industries is part of an 
emphasis upon making economic production units pay for 
themselves out of "profits" and reducing central subsi- 
dies, 


’ Labor productivity has increased substantially in recent 


years. 


(Lynn Turgeon, "Cost-Price Relationships in Basis Indus- 
tries during the Planning Era," SOVIET STUDIES, Glasgow, 
IX, Oct. 1957) 


Russian figures on agricultural and industrial output 
still inflate output, though less than they did prior to 
1950. 


(A. Nove, "'1926/7' and All That," SOVIET STUDIES, Glas- 
gow, IX, Oct. 1957) 


VALUES AND POLITICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Russian scientists tend to concentrate on some areas at 
the cost of progress in others. In the areas on which 
they concentrate they are very good, because they get 
Government support and a larger amount of research is 
possible than in America. (An example is earth science, 
in which the Russians receive drill cores from all over 
the U.S.S.R. for study; in contrast, Americans in this 
field receive drill cores only from oil companies and 
consequently know a lot about oil-bearing rocks but, for 
want of Government support, know less than do the Russians 
about other kinds.) In the sciences generally—-aside 
from subfields of concentration---the Russians are gen- 
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erally behind the U.S. Crystallography is an exception; 
in this the Russians are ahead of America. In agricul- 
ture the Russians were probably set back generations by 
the imposition of Lysenko's theories. 


("Survey of Russian Sciences," by Charles Naeser, Ernest 
Ambler Low, G. Me Temmer, John Martin, J.D.H. Domen, and 
P.H. Abelson, SCIENCE, 29, Nov. 1957) 


In psychology, since 1950 Pavlov's theories have become 
ideologically imperative. Progress is likely to be small 
unless intellectual dispute is permitted. In physiology 
the Russians are highly skilled; in perception, clinical 
psychology and other subfields they are not likely to pro- 
duce much, 


(Gregory Razin, "Soviet Psychology since 1950," SCIENCE, 
29, Nov. 1957) 


The Soviet Academy of Sciences (the general staff of So- 
viet science) Aug. 8, 1957, approved the recent confer- 
ence of international scientists, at Pugwash, on the dan- 
gers of continued atomic testing, expressed support of 
its aims "in the fight of world public opinion against 
atomic dangers," and asked for propaganda efforts to pub- 
licize it. 


Aug. 13, 1957, 196 Soviet scientists published a state- 
ment urging scientific concentration on the dangers from 
radioactivity, and urging that scientists of all countries 
"combine their efforts in the fight for immediate prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons and of their tests, and the preven- 
tion of wars." 


The official or at least semi-official character of this 
movement on the Soviet side is contrasted to the entirely 
private character of scientists' conferences and efforts 
to limit or ban atomic testing on the side of the West. 
Like most Soviet responses to ideas or theories from the 
West, the responses to this one are likely to be hope--- 
and wariness, 


("After Pugwash: The Soviet Reaction, BULLETIN OF THE 
ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, Nov. 1957) 


The Japan Council against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs has 
held national cmferences as follows: 1955 in Hiroshima, 
1956 in Tokyo, and 1957 in Tokyo. 


"The Communist line at Tokyo (in 1957) can be summed up 
in three slogans: (1) ban the tests, (2) ban the bomb, 
and (3) ban nuclear weapons from American bases. There 
were few delegates at the Tokyo Conference. . .to counter 
the second slogan or qualify the third one... . 


"There was a greater meeting of the minds than could have 
been predicted, with perhaps the Communists from non-Com- 
munist countries being more difficult, more royal than 

the king, more unyielding than the Russians and Chinese... 
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"Whatever the non-Communist Westemers were able to do at 
Tokyo, they were not able to counter effectively the Com- 
munist allegation that only the Communists desire peace 
---and work for it. The Communist technique is so clever 
that the Russians can continue nuclear tests and still 
direct major condemnation at the wicked Americans. No 
wonder several Japanese said in amazement: 'We didn't 
know any Americans wanted disarmament or the cessation 
of tests!! 


", . ewhat is needed badly is international cooperation 

among nongovernmental organizations working for peace in 
a setting where neither the Russians nor Americans would 
be in a position to dominate or slant the proceedings..." 


(Homer A. Jack, "The Tokyo Conference and Beyond," BULLE- 
TIN OF THE ATOMIC SCI“NTISTS, XIV, Feb. 1958) 


Recent shifts in Soviet law, since Stalin's death in 
1953, have all been toward greater legality as the West 
knows it and less politicalness, 


MVD courts have been abolished; conviction by indefinite- 
ly vague analogy has been abandoned; laws must now be 
published; suspects must be charged or released promptly; 
the judiciary shows signs of independence; defense attor- 
neys show signs of defending the accused instead of act- 
ing like another arm of the prosecution, and the practice 
of presuming that the accused is innocent is becoming 
general in courts. 


One of the most hopeful signs of shifts in the character 
of law in the U.S.S.R. is that even in fields of economic 
organization there are efforts to structure administration 
upon a body of precise statutes. The helplessness of the 
individual before the Soviet prosecutor is being decreased 
The problem will be that the Soviet state assumes it can 
allow such legal institutions yet still have unquestioned 
obedience to Soviet authorities. 


(A. K. R. Kiralfy, "The Campaign for Legality in the 
U.S.S.R.," INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW QUARTERLY, 
6, Oct. 1957) 


The West has assumed the Soviet threat to be primarily a 
military one, and that by reassuring Soviet leaders and 
strengthening ourselves the Cold War could ultimately 
come to an end. 


The Soviet hostility is derived from the Soviet view of 
the West. "They view us as one might view the inhabitants 
of another planet. . .Everything is visible; one sees in 
the greatest detail the strange beings of that other 
world going about their daily business. . .but what one 
does not see and cannot see is the motivation. . .and 
thus the entire image, clear and intelligible in detail, 
becomes incomprehensible. ... 


". » ethe Soviet leaders are the first and leading vic- 
tims of the abuse they have practiced for so long on the 
freedom of the mind. . . .we can never know whether we 
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have to do with the substructure of sincerely held error 
which does indeed exist in their minds or with the super- 
structure of contrived and deliberately cultivated un- 
truth to which they are so committed. 


"It is no good trying to argue them round to our point 

of view, They are men who can be influenced by situa- 
tions, but not by words expressed in any terminology 

other than their own. . .What we are confronted with here 
is not just misunderstanding. - ebut a habit of mind. “ef 


". . .There is only one sort of thing that can usefully 
be said to them and that is: what we would be prepared 
to do, or would not be prepared to do, in specific con- 
tingencies. This sort of thing they understand. .. ." 


Negotiation will have to be on individual matters rather 
than the over-all situation. 


(George F. Kennan, "The Soviet Mind and World Realities," 
THE LISTENER, London, Nov. 21, 1957) 


Russians, as distinct from Russian political leaders, 
were compared to Americans, using Russians who did not 
return home from Europe after World War II. Russians 
(or at any rate Russians who did not return to Russia) 
as compared to Americans, were found: (1) to show more 
interest in people and their affairs, (2) to evaluate 
others more objectively, (3) to show more interest in 
feelings and motives than in achievement or appearance, 
(4) to be more tolerant of impulsiveness, sensuality, 
and weakness, (5) to be mre pessimistic, and (6) to 
show no awareness of any conflict between individual 
freedom and privacy and group pressures or group ties. 


(Eugenia Hansmann, "Social Perception in Russian Dis- 
placed Persons," PSYCHIATRY, 20, May, 1957) 


In 1956 and 1957 some 5,000 Americans traveled in the 
U.S.S.Re—-the largest number since the early 1930's. 

The Russians have permitted visitors to see 15-20 cities, 
mostly in West Russia. Cost is high. Visas are limited 
to 30 days. American visitors are received with more 
friendship than would be shown by, say, a left-wing 
Frenchman. It is probable that the Russian people dis- 
count their own government's propaganda about America's 
alleged hostility and war-mindedness. 


"Most of the best younger American specialists in Russia 
and Eastern Europe ‘will by the end of 1957 have had. . . 
at least a 30-day trip in the country of their special 
interest." 


(Frederick Barghoorn, "Travelers' Impressions of Post- 
Stalin Russia," CONFLUENCE, 6, Autum, 1957) 
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IV. EAST EUROPE 


A review of Yugoslav cooperatives indicates that in agri- 
culture, housing, and crafts the State has been abandon- 
ing some of its economic controls and transferring de- 
cision-making to producers. 


Since 1952 large areas of administration have been sub- 
ject to suit to test their legality. Provided an admin- 
istrative act is final and provided the basic statute 
from which the administration grew does not exempt it 
from legal test, it can be taken to court for test. From 
1952 to 1955 some 116,650 such actions were begun. 


(M. Vuckovic, "Recent Trends in the Yugoslav Co-operative 
Movement," INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW, Geneva, LXXVI, 
Nov. 1957; Nikola Stjepanovic, "Judicial Review of Admin- 
istrative Acts in Yugoslavia," AMERICAN JOURNAL OF COM- 
PARATIVE LAW, 6, Winter, 1957.) 


Yugoslav Workers! Councilgare supposed to function as 
follows: All workers in every plant elect a workers! 
council; it selects a mangement board, and it, together 
with the "local people's committee" (the local govern- 
ment) selects the director or plant manager. It also 
— decisions about work norms, output, and production 
plans. 


Yugoslav Workers! Councils have excited Communists every- 
where in East Europe and abroad and were probably the in- 


. spiration for the brief revolutionary workers! councils 


which ran the plants during the brief 1956 Hungarian revo- 
lution. 


But in practice Yugoslav Workers! Councils do not amount 
to much because: (1) the nomination process is firmly 
in the hands of the trade unions which are controlled 
by the national government through the Communist Party; 
(2) worker interest is slight; (3) the workers know 
nothing about the process of production and management, 
and tend to be dominated by the management board and the 
plant manager, and the management board includes the 
technical and administrative staff which are always 
allied with the plant manager; (4) the manager controls 
plant finance (disbursements, contracts, financial 
records). The Workers! Councils have apparently made 
possible what are described as "typically capitalistic" 
abuses----luxury cars, diversion of company money for 
the manager's and manager's friends! private ventures, 
bribery of the local government, construction without 
the Workers! Council's approval, etc. 


In sum, the effect of the Workers’ Councils seems to have 
been to make possible a high degree of economic freedom 
for the managers who behave like typical entrepreneurs. 


(Benjamin Ward, "Workers Management in Yugoslavia," 
JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, LXV, Oct. 1957) 


PART FOUR 
THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 


OIL IN THE Major oil finds are being made in the Sahara desert but 
SAHARA BUT the continuing war in Algeria prevents the oil from ever 
REBELS IN reaching the coast and tankers. 

THE HILLS 


("More Oil from the Sahara," THE ECONOMIST, London, 
CLXXXV, Nov. 30, 1957) 


OIL ROUTES Recent war and international politics have shown the un- 
AROUND SUEZ-- reliability of the Suez Canal as an intemational water- 
THE GULF OF AQABA way. The Israelis have developed the Gulf of Aqaba-over- 


land route to the Mediterranean and have proposed it as 
an alternative. 


But the Gulf of Aqaba-overland route, whether by trucks 
or pipelines overland, cannot possibly compete in costs 
either with the Suez route or the long route around 
Africa for carrying oil. 


(Alexander Melmand, "The Political Geography of the Gulf 
of Aqaba," ANNALS, Association of American Geographers, 
47, Sept. 1957) 


WEST AFRICA-- The people of Ghana are increasingly divided. Until re- 

GHANA cently their leader, Kwame Nkrumah, was the symbol of the 
new nation and its recently won independence, but his re- 
cent dictatorial acts are causing the people's identifi- 
cation with him to diminish. His ambitions to be the 
leader of pan-African movements are well known. He is 
increasingly out of touch with lesser leaders and with 
the nation's needs. The Convention People's Party, which 
he leads, is becoming disillusioned and cynical, and the 
struggle for independence is giving over to a struggle 
for jobs, ‘Nkrumah's attacks on tribal groups have 
alienated many intellectuals of his own party, and the 
opposition groups have united in a single party in de- 
fense of parliamentary institutions while also maintain- 
ing strong regional and tribal ties. If elections were 
held in Ghana today Nkrumah and the Convention People's 
Party would lose. 


The internal divisions, suspicion, distrust, and resent- 
ment do not, however, threaten serious disorder, 


(David Apter, "What's Happening in Ghana," AFRICA 
SPECIAL REPORT, 2, Nov. 1957; "Lord Listowel in Ghana," 
WEST AFRICA, No. 2118, Nov. 16, 1957) 


KENYA: Kenya's first direct elections for Africans was intended 
FROM MAU MAU to maximize African participation in government and make 
TO ELECTIONS possible maximum effort against the Mau-mau by counter- 


ing their appeal to Africans. 


Many elegible Africans did not register. The Kikuyu, the 
largest tribe in Kenya, failed to and will be unrepre- 
sented in the Legislative Council. Issues were never 


THE SOMALI 
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clearly drawn. Where nationalism and the inter-racial 
conflict were appealed to by candidates, they were like- 


ly to win. 


(G. Fe Emgholm, "Kenya's First Direct Elections for Af- 
ricans," PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS, X, At ww, 1957) 


Some 2,500,000 Somalis live in the most inhospitable part 
of the Horn of Africa, some under Italian administration, 
some under British, some under Ethiopian, some in Kenya, 

and some under the French. 


The Somalis are developing a sense of Somali nationalism, 
yet because they are nomadic they disregard international 
boundaries. Ethiopia is ambitious to annex Somalia, and 
the Somalis are also under some pressure to accept and 
support Arab nationalism. Somalia is scheduled to be- 
come independent in 1960 but it could not support itself 
as a nation. The workable solution would be a UN-super- 
vised federation of Greater Somalia with Ethiopia includ- 
ing all of the Somali land and providing a settled ad- 
ministration and associating the Somalis with ethnically 
related peoples. 


(C. Je Jaenen, "The Somali Problem," AFRICAN AFFAIRS, 56, 
April 1957) 
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EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


The struggle between Communist Pathet Lao guerrillas and 
the armed forces of tiny Laos has been ended--~formally. 
Some 7-8,000 ex-guerrillas are to be "integrated", some 
as battalions in the Royal Laotian Army. The others are 
to "lay down their arms, swear allegiance to the king and 
return to their loyal communities." The guerrillas are 
turning in their small arms and grenades. They behave 
like victors. Their heavy military equipment is either 
hidden in the jungles or returned to Communist North 
Vietnam; none of it has been turned in to the Laotian 
authorities. 


"If the Commnists succeed in controlling this wedge 
[laos] by expanding infiltration. . .the common frontiers 
of Burma, South Vietnam, Siam and Cambodia are all men- 
aced. A reversal here for non-Commnist forces would 
threaten all Southeast Asia. ..." 


("The Three Princes of Laos," THE ECONOMIST, London, 
CLXXXVI, Jan. 11, 1958) 


The cities of non-Communist Asia are attracting people 
out of proportion to industrial growth and prospects of 
jobs there for them. The costs of running the growing 
cities are outrunning the capacity of their millions of 
poor to pay them. The recently urbanized yet unemployed 
or underpaid millions are more literate, more exposed to 
political propaganda, and consequently more political, 
than are the peoples of the countryside. The centers of 
nationalism and demands for political action in all of 
non-Communist Asia are the cities. The new poor urban 
masses are a cause of political and social disorder. 


(Bert F. Hoselitz, "Urbanization and Economic Growth in 
ins ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE, VI, Oct. 
1957 


From 1938--1945 Communist China (during the whole of 

this period a de facto state within China) managed to 
produce only 5 silent moving pictures, From 1949--1954 
660---all types---were produced. All film facilities 
have been taken over by the government. Primitive equip- 
ment and ideological censorship handicap movie-making. 
Theaters have doubled. Screen teams tour small towns 

and villages and have increased from 100 to 6,232. Audi- 
ences have increased fabulously from 146,000,000 in 1950 
to 1,397,000,000 in 1956. American films, formerly most 
popular, have been eliminated since 1950. Russian films 
reach vast audiences; sometimes as many as 14,000,000 
persons will see a single Russian movie, 


(F. Houn, "Motion Pictures and Propaganda in Communist 
China," JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 34, Fall, 1957) 


In April, 1950 there were 83 radio stations in Communist 
China, 33 privately owned. The regime has now national- 
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ized all of them. There are 1,500,000 receiving sets, 
about 1,400,000 concentrated in the urban areas of East 
China, North China, and Manchuria. The government has 
been concentrating upon wired networks of speakers, in 
which the receiving set is controlled and wired to broad- 
cast through many, perhaps 800 or more, speakers. Such 
networks prevent broadcast selection, eliminate covert 
listening to foreign broadcasts, and prevent escape from 
propaganda because they cannot be tumed off at the re- 
ceiver. 


(Frederick Houn, "Radio Broadcasting and Propaganda in 
Communist China," JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 33, Summer, 1957) 


The feud between India and Pakistan concerns Kashmir, the 
Punjab River waters, and the flow of Hindu refugees from 
East Pakistan into India. The effects are a subcontinen- 
tal cold war which envenoms intemational relations 
throughout all of non-Conmunist Asia. The feud distorts 
India's judgment of America and nations allied to Paki- 
stan in the Baghdad Pact or in SEATO. It causes India 
to be grateful to Russia for her support against Pakistan 
in the UN Security Council, and she speaks softly, if 

at all, of such U.S.S.R. policies as the suppression of 
democratic revolution in Hungary. India's "neutralism" 
is bent toward the Communist side in issue after issue. 
The feud distorts Pakistan's expectations of her allies; 
she expects America and the West to commit themselves 

not only to defense against the U.S.S.R. but also to Paki- 
stan's defense against India. Both India and Pakistan 
expect British support because they are members of the 


- British Commonwealth. Any American aid to either is like- 


ly to be seen by the other as a form of semi-imperialism. 


UN observers have watched the cease-fire line between 
India's and Pakistan's armed forces near Kashmir patiently 
for more than 8 years. The World Bank has been collect- 
ing data on how much water each takes from the Punjab 
River for 6 years. The cluster of disputes has been ig- 
nored by the Wester powers while international organiza- 
tions hold the baby, so to speak. The only course for 
the West is to try to nudge the antagonists toward com- 
promises in their own self interest. 


("Free Asia's Open Wound," THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXV, 
Nov. 23, 1957) 


The experience of Fulbright professors in India suggests 
that the idea of the U.S. most widely held by Indians is 
that in America money and influence can accomplish any- 


thing. 


(W. Leslie Barnette, Jr. "Point V: Fulbright Fellows 
Up Against Acculturation," JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
46, Nov. 1957) 


The dynamic growth of Japan's economy continues. It 

maintains a high rate of savings and economic growth. 
(Eeg. the average rate of increase in national income 
1950-1955 was 8.3% per year or almost 3 times that of 
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1930-1940. During 1956 national income increased 114% 
over 1955.) 


(Saburo Okita, "Savings and Economic Growth in Japan," 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE, VI, Oct. 1957) 


Japan's industry is running away from its sources of con- 
ventional power. By 1970 energy required will be double 
that of 1955, and even if coal and hydroelectric sources 
are developed to the maximum, the energy produced will be 
40% short of basic needs. Japan will import British and 
American atomic reactors to train technicians for domes- 
tic production of reactors. 


The Government and shipbuilders are pushing research on 
atomic powered commercial vessels. 


("Atomic Energy Industry in Japan," JAPAN REPORT, III, 
Nov. 30, 1957; "London Calling" and "Atomic Customers," 
THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXV, Dec. 7, 1957) 


Korea suffered some $3,000,000,000-worth of damage in the 
Korean war, It has received about $1,500,000,000 in aid. 
Food production is back to prewar level, the coal mines 
are operating again and electrical power is again abun- 
dant. Yet population has risen to almost 22,000,000 and 
the real income of the Korean is only 7% above the ruinous 
war year of 1954. The Koreans are still very near the 
bottom of the human pyramid. 


("Korea Climbs Out of the Rubble," THE ECONOMIST, London, 
CLXXXIV, Sept. 7, 1957) 


Malaya is now an independent nation, a member of the 
British Commonwealth. The Malays retain most political 
power; the Chinese in Malaya dominate the economy. It 

is quite possible that the political control will be used 
to nationalize the Chinese out of ownership of every en- 
terprise. Islam is the state religion, Malay the national 
language, and there is hostility to Commonwealth citizen- 
ship. Some observers expect political reversion to the 
autocracy which preceeded the 83 years of British rule; 
others believe local variations of parliamentary demo- 
cracy will be evolved. 


(Victor Purcell, "After Merdeka," PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS, 
X, Autum, 1957) 


Philippine youths were compared to German and American 
youths. Philippine youths accept authority and obey more 
than Americans but less than Germans. They attribute 
less power and fewer prerogatives to authorities than do 
Germans. They attach less importance to individual rights 
as compared to group rights than do either Germans or 
Americans. 


(Bartlett H. Stoodley, "Normative Attitudes of Filipino 
Youth Compared with German and American Youth," AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, 22, Oct. 1957) 


THE PHILIPPINES-- 
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Efforts to develop a skilled uncorrupt civil service will 
fail if public servants are not recruited for or trained 
to have pride in the nation they serve. 


Philippine public servants ". . .lack even rudimentary 
nationalism," and the result is a lack of honesty and 
integrity in public affairs. 


(Constancia E. Castaneda, "Integrity in the Public Ser- 
vice: Love of Freedom and Nationalism," PHILIPPINE JOUR- 
NAL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, Manila, I, Oct. 1957) 


A study of the administrative evolution of the present 
government of Singapore---until 1955 a crown colony, 
since then run under a constitution and home rule---shows 
that no matter of administrative organization was left 
unanticipated and that the British are conscious of shifts 
in structures and practices required when the decision- 
making shifts from Britain to a territory itself. If 
this type of administrative preparation is typical it in- 
dicates a capacity to relinquish power without disorgani- 
zation which promises well for peace, order and equity 
in what remains of the British Empire. 


(A. Ae Williams, "Administrative Adjustment of a Colonial 
Government to Meet Constitutional Change," PUBLIC ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, London, XXXV, Autumn, 1957) 
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PART SIX 
LATIN AMERICA 


In Latin America as a whole, although agriculture still 
exceeds industry in output in all but Chile, Cuba, Mexi- 
co and perhaps Argentina, manufacturing output is increas- 
ing about 6% per year, agricultural output only 2%. The 
prospect is for increased industrial growth. 


The difficulties are that Latin America is very dependent 
upon the U.S. and Canada for markets and any recession 
in these countries would create a severe dollar shortage 
in Latin America. The export of raw materials (coffee, 
oil, sugar, cotton, wool) is the key to Latin American 
economic development and any major weakening of their 
prices means economic trouble. 


Long range potential is promising: the rate of indus- 
trial growth will probably support the high population 
increase with rising living standards; shift of surplus 
rural unemployed and underemployed from the land to the 
cities and factories is expected to continue and may even 
make possible limited agricultural mechanization; the 
potentials of a common Latin American market may be 
realized and developed; and atomic energy for light and 
power could open up vast new hinterland areas to economic 
use. 


(Alexander 0. Stanley, "New Dimensions in Latin American 
ion DUN'S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY, 70, Sept. 
1957 


A number of Latin American countries (Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Columbia, Paraguay and Uruguay) have begun to al- 
ter their systems of financial controls and---following 
the successes of Mexico and Peru earlier---have begun to 
shift away from rigged currencies, tariffs and import 
quotas and inflation to relative freedom of money, prices, 
and money exchange. Large favorable balances of trade 
have made this possible, 


But at the moment of the beginning of their shifts toward 
economic liberalism the prices of the foodstuffs and 
other raw materials which they sell to the world are fall- 
ing. Falling commodity prices make the outlook suddenly 
bleak and, if the trend continues, the Latin American 
countries seem almost certain to shift back again to the 
policies of forming agricultural cartels and buying and 
withholding surplus commodities in order to try to main- 
tain prices. Their economies cannot stand the costs of 
this. 


("Old Problems in Latin America," THE ECONOMIST, London, 
CLXXXV, Nov. 23, 1957) 


Mexico's economic growth, particularly during the past 
decade, has been outstanding among Latin American nations. 
In spite of very high birth rates Mexico has increased 
per capita income 24% per year. Industrial and agricul- 
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tural development pregeeve have reinforced each other. 
Land reform has not been emphasized. Formerly millions 


of rural unemployed or underemployed crowded the land; 
now they find jobs in industry. This has increased both 
agricultural productivity and industrial output. These 
have made resources available with which the Mexican 
government has built huge irrigation projects which fur- 
ther benefit agriculture, 


Most of the investment capital for Mexico's growth has 
come from Mexican sources, both public and private. "The 
principal method of encouraging private investments. .. 
has been a deliberate policy of inflation which has 
squeezed the real incomes of the lower economic classes 
while it raised the income of the rich. This sacrifice 
of the poor is the price an underdeveloped nation must 
pay if it bases rapid growth primarily on its own re- 
Sources. . .." Private investment has produced growth 
in construction, motor vehicles, mining, and many indus- 
tries; government banks have supported and increased out- 
put in transportation, communication, oil, and agricul- © 
ture, Successful private development is made easier by 
the fact that the new business men come from the lower 
and middle classes and do not have "the traditional status- 
burdened. . .ideas of the old landholding class." They 
are not’ suspicious of technological changes nor fearful 
of shifts in economic and social relationships. 


(Pedro C. M. Teichert, "Recent Patterns of Economic De- 
velopment in Mexico," CURRENT ECONOMIC COMMENT, 19, Nov. 
1957) 
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PART SEVEN 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL POTENTIAL 


INDUSTRIAL A major dilemma of atomic energy is how to dispose of 

ATOMIC ENERGY the atomic waste materials to prevent them from contam- 
inating their area for generations. The production of 
energy for industrial use by fusion, on the other hand, 
gives off negligible amounts of radioactivity. All tech- 
nically advanced countries are aware of this strong rea- 
son for developing fusion type reactors for energy pro- 
duction, but no technical breakthrough has yet occurred 
to make it possible. 


(Richard F. Post, "Fusion Power," SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
197, Dec. 1957) 


THE U.S. AND In the U.S. only the armed services need atomic power 
INDUSTRIAL plants. They support atomic power unit developments for 
ATOMIC POWER cold weather operations, for remote defense sites, and 


for the mobile, mechanized armed forces of the near fu- 
ture. But neither U.S. industry nor U.S. government 
other than the armed services is under any compulsion to 
push industrial usage of atomic energy. 


(Erick Elthan, "Suez Crisis Spurs Hunt for New nergy 
Source," WORLD PETROLEUM, Nov. 1957) 


RADIOACTIVITY Although the problem of disposing of atomic waste mater- 
RISKS IN ials is troublesome the accidents which occur are nil. 
INDUSTRIAL Radiation has caused only two deaths during 2,500,000,000 
ATOMIC ENERGY man-hours work in the new U.S. atomic energy industries. 


The average death rate due to accidents in all American 
industry is about 300 for the same number of man-hours. 


("Safety on the Nuclear Front," SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT, 
3, Jan. 1958) 


RADIOACTIVITY Radioactivity from atomic bomb testing cannot be sensed; 

FROM BOMB TESTS persons do not know when they are exposed to it. Fall- 
out from bombs may continue for years. (An air-fired 
megaton weapon, for example, will deposit its radioactive 
fall-out over a period of 10 years, on the average.) It 
it transmitted in part from soil to plants to cattle to 
their milk and so to humans, as well as directly to hu- 
mans. It may shorten life spans, cause bone cancer, 
affect the central nervous system, cause weakened resis- 
tance to toxic substances in offspring, and cause genetic 
mutations. Children are more susceptible to it than 
adults. As more data come in the assumptions of scien- 
tists about the "threshold" below which persons are 
unaffected change and the tendency is to lower the thresh- 
hold, Should present assumptions about human thresholds 
prove too high, should testing continue-—-and testing is 
one aspect of the arms race, and the arms race shows no 
sign of lessening---the consequences of another 5 or 
more years of tests could be serious in human suffering, 
though by no means catastrophic. 
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All genetic mutations are harmful and almost certain to 
impair the human body. There is no threshold below 
which, genetically, there are no effects. 


Re atomic waste from atomic reactors, as yet there are 

so few reactors operating that this is no problem, but 
when large reactors are involved mch more administra- 
tive action and technical knowledge will be needed than 
now exists in order to discharge radioactive wastes safe- 
ly. 


Radioactivity varies from region to region and from pro- 
duct to product. Japanese rice harvested in the fall of 
1956 shows strontium contamination several times that of 
foods in the U.S. or of soil contamination in Japan. 
Strontium-90 concentration in Japanese human bone may 

be expected to be from 24 to 6 times that in human bone 
in the U.S. or Britain. 


(Austin M. Brues, "Somatic Effects of Radiation," James 
F. Crow, "Genetic Effects of Radiation," W. F. Libby, 
"Distribution and Effects of Fall-out," W. F. Neuman, 
"The Somatic Effects of Fission Products," and "Uncer- 
tainties in Evaluating the Effects of Fall-out from Wea- 
pons Tests," Iwao Ogawa, "Fall-out and Rice Contamination 
in Japan," James G. Terrill, Jr. "Some Public Health As- 
pects of Radioactive Wastes," and A. M. Kuzin, "Some Cur- 
rent Problems in Radiobiology," all in BULLETIN OF THE 
ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIV, Jan. 1958) 


The Internaticnal Geophysical Year, an 18-month period 
which began July 1, 1957, includes scientific and mili- 
tary personnel of nations on both sides of the politi- 
cally bipolar world. Some $300,000,000 is being com- 
mitted for scientific equipment and technical salaries, 
and some $1,800,000,000 for direct logistic support. 
Logistic support by the military organizations of the 
major countries is remarkable. 


All research is proceeding with complete cooperation 

yet free competition in ideas. Information gathered dur- 
ing the I.G.Y. will be sent to three World Data Centers, 
1 in the U.S., 1 in the U.S.S.R., 1 serving West Europe 
and the Far East. Duplicate data are sent to each. 


The I.G.Y. promises to further stimulate the startling 
awakening of interest in the basic sciences which has 
occurred since World War II, especially in Japan, India, 
and the U.S.S.R. 


(John A. Simpson, "The International Geophysical Year--- 
A Study of Our Planet," BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, 
XIII, Dec. 1957; Walter Sullivan, "The IGY---Scientific 
Alliance in a Divided World," ibid. XIV, Feb. 1958) 


Automatic equipment becomes obsolescent rapidly, and in- 
accurate cost estimates can cause disastrous financial 
problems. Electronic data-processing equipment as a sub- 
stitute for clerical labor generally cuts clerical costs 
less than expected. 
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(Powell Niland, "Investing in Special Automatic Equip- 
ment," HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, 35, Nov.—Dec. 1957; 
Perrin Stryker, "What Management Doesn't Know Can Hurt," 
FORTUNE, 57, Nov. 1957) 


The process of automation in the U.S. is slowed by the 
growing shortage of highly skilled electronic technicians, 
instrumentation men, and hydraulic or pneumatic technic- 
ians. These are the backbone of the new mechanized fac- 
tories and demand for them is running away from supply. 


(Joseph Harrington, Jr., "Men and Machines: The Effects 
of Automation," AUTOMATION, 4, Jan. 1958) 


Uses of automation in manufacturing are increasing at an 
accelerating rate in Britain. 


(J. Buckman, "Automation—--Its Demands on Management," 
PROCESS CONTROL AND AUTOMATION, London, 4, Dec. 1957) 


The use of automatic data-processing gear has just begun 
to affect government. Broadly there seem to be four gen- 
eral functions which can be automateds classifying, com- 
puting, recording, and storing of data. In addition to 
great savings in the costs of government, the keepers of 
central records acquire a new authority, and a new breed 
of administrator and a new locus of power is resulting. 
Also, a number of decisions are forced to be made further 
up the hierarchic level because, although departments 
rarely have trouble controlling their own billers and 
file clerks, disputes do occur between "central records" 
and the departments whose records central records has 
centralized, and these can only be settled by the men fur- 
ther 


(Paul T. Veillette, "The Impact of Mechanization on Ad- 
=e PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW, XVII, Autum, 
1957 


Computer methods of guiding flame-cutting machines to 
shape steel plate are likely to result in great reduc- 
tions of costs in shipbuilding and other branches of 
heavy engineering which fabricate a lot of steel plate. 


("Flame-cutting by Computer," THE ECONOMIST, London, 
CLXXXV, Nov. 30, 1957) 


Conditioning persons while they are unaware of it, by 
words or other signs flashed past their eyes at intervals 
so fast they are not conscious of them, is not limited 
in its effects to immediate or near-immediate responses, 
but has an impact upon later perceptions and upon recall. 


(Gudmond Smith, "Visual Perception: An Event Over Time," 
PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, 64, Sept. 1957) 
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Japan has begun mass production of an artificial food 
made from algae. It is rich in protein (25 grams of it 
are equal in nutrition value to 14 bottles of milk, 1.2 
eggs, and 25 grams of roast beef.) It is much cheaper 
than the basic food of most of the underdeveloped world-- 
rice, 


("Production of New Artificial Food to Start," JAPAN RE- 


What are man-made earth satellites good for? Careful 
sightings on satellites from stations on earth refine our 
knowledge of locations. For example, the error in our 
estimate of where Europe is is something like 1,000 feet. 
This is important in possible missile warfare, 


Instrumented satellites can send information on the elec- 
tron density of the ionosphere —important in long dis- 
tance radio communications. They can measure the magnetic 
field of the earth. They can "see" the weather pattern 
of the whole world in a few hours---which can improve 
weather forecasting, especially of weather over oceans. 


Satellites high enough (22,000 miles) would make one pass 
around the earth every 24 hours, which is to say they 
would "stand still" in space. These could be used as 
radio relay stations, TV transmitters, or to jam radar--- 
covering an entire hemisphere continuously for decades. 


The thrust required to break loose from any planet or the 
moon is so great that it will be a long time before it 
will be feasible to go to the moon or any planet and re- 
turn. "Trips out of the solar system. . .are beyond con- 
templation for this generation. ..." 


(Seville Chapman, "Satellite Summary," RESEARCH TRENDS, 
V, Winter, 1958) 


PORT, IV, Jan. 1, 1958) 
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PART EIGHT 


THE PROCESSES OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND NOTES ON THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


UNDERDEVELOPED The chief sources of instructed public opinion, where it 
COUNTRIES, BUSI- exists, are the press and the universities. The chief 

NESS MEN, AND sources of economic innovation, where economic develop- 
INTELLECTUALS ment has resulted in major industrialization, have been 


business men. 


- In the newly emerged underdeveloped nations seeking to 
industrialize there are few business men and those there 
are are either foreigners or merchants in finance and 
commerce rather than in production. In these countries 
both the people and the ruling groups distrust private 
entrepreneurs, and there is no likelihood that they will 
be permitted any great part in the process of economic 
planning and development. The demand for industriali- 
zation comes from the intellectuals, 


But underdeveloped nations! intellectuals are neither 
equipped for nor interested in economic development. 
Traditionally, learned men were religious men; their con- 
cern was the exegesis of sacred texts. Modern intellec- 
tuals there, though they look upon the traditional re- 
ligious sages with contempt, are like them in their re- 
moteness from problem-solving and empirical matters. 

Their interests are literature, theory, law and the arts, 
and only rarely what their countries need: engineers, 
technologists and men in the experimental sciences. How- 
ever much they talk and write of the urgent need for 
science and technology their interest in them is ideologi- 
cal or literary and being an engineer or applied scientist 
does not count for much with them. The universities turn 
out vast numbers of graduates in the arts and literature 
for whom there are neither jobs nor needs, 


The press in these countries is undernourished for want 
of large circulations or advertising revenues and because 
of this its staffs of journalists are small, underpaid 
and only semi-competent. 


The tradition of factual research does not exist in the 
new countries. Scholars doing work are remote from their 
own colleagues! and particularly from their own people's 
problems. There is little evaluation of what the govern- 
ment does or tries to do, 


The empirical outlook, concreteness in judgment, and in- 
timacy with the realities of economic life, are pre- 
requisites, among others, for economic development. 


(Edward A. Shils, "The Intellectuals, Public Opinion, 
and Economic Development," ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CUL- 
TURAL CHANGE, VI, Oct. 1957) 


CONDITIONS FOR In underdeveloped countries output can be made to in- 
ECONOMIC DEVEL- crease faster than population is likely to increase dur- 
OPMENT ing the next two decades even where it is impossible to 


encourage birth control to level off population. 


LAND REFORM AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


There has been a shift everywhere in the underdeveloped 
non-Communist world from emphasis upon industrialization 
alone to emphasis upon industry and agriculture, and ex- 
penditures on research, extension work, and irrigation 
for agriculture are vast. 


There is little interest in changing the size of the 
average farm. Emphasis is on upping output by new seeds, 
more water, fertilizers, disease control, etc. There con- 
tinues to be organized effort to change the relationship 
between landlords and tenants to protect the tenant farmer, 


Economic growth requires savings. Savings must come from 
profits. The way to increase savings is to extend capi- 
talist production at the expense of traditional and cot- 
tage industries--—-whether private or public enterprise 
profits, ‘ 


Underdeveloped countries will receive some aid from de- 
veloped countries, but most of the money will have to come 
from themselves. Their governments can and mst raise 
more in taxes than they do in order to pay for economic 
development. 


Planning: In the last decade or so there has been a shift 
from planning authorities' dependence upon licenses to 
manipulation of market prices by taxes and subsidies--- 
to make it profitable for persons to do what the planners 
want them to do. Financial inducements work; licensing 
systems seem to be circumvented, 


(The consensus of a seminar of the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, 25 economists and social scientists whose major 
interest has been socio-economic development, at Tokyo, 
April, 1957, summarized by W. Arthur Lewis, "Consensus 
and Discussions on Economic Growth," ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
AND CULTURAL CHANGE, VI, Oct. 1957. There was sharp dis- 
agreement among the experts on: (1) education: on wheth- 
er, in addition to technical schools and agricultural ex- 
tension work, elementary education generally should be in- 
creased or should be deferred to cut costs; (2) equali- 
tarianism and economic growth: there was agreement that, 
for growth,incentives are needed, but expansion of private 
capitalism in underdeveloped countries has everywhere been 
accompanied by growth of huge private fortunes in the 
hands of a few, and the problem was whether or not the 
rich should be encouraged to grow richer because they 
accumulate (save) faster than the poor; (3) whether in 
totalitarian countries the rate of economic growth can 

be forced higher than in democratic countries: some say 
only briefly, others say permanently; but all were agreed 
that democratic institutions should be preserved even if 
at the cost of reduced rates of economic growth.) 


In heavily populated pre-industrial nations (where the 
problems are rural unemployment and rural underemployment 
and the shortage of arable land) shifts in land tenure 
do not stimulate economic development. They do not alter 
the trend to rapid population increase. They do not in- 
crease agricultural output. Shifts in land ownership do 
not reduce usury or land speculation unless accompanied 
by cheap rural credit. 
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Despite a growing shift in expectations in Asia, from 
acceptance of poverty to demand for economic improvement, 
the lot of the peasant will not improve. The leaders of 
Asia everywhere seek to industrialize. To do this, even 
if landlords are expropriated, peasant farmer consumption 
must be held down in order to squeeze the margin into 
plant and capital for industry. Only after extensive in- 
dustrialization can the excess of people on the land be 
supported off the farms by jobs in towns and cities. 


The policy implications for the West and particularly 
America are that land reform in underdeveloped nations is 
no substitute for large amounts of money and goods from 
the West for a long period in order to create industrial 
bases for increased standards of living. 


(Max Mark, "Land Reform and the Revolution in Asia," 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF BCONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY, 17, Oct. 
1957) 


", « ea good civil service---intelligent, dedicated and 
uncorrupt---can hold a state together even when politics 
are threatening to pull it apart....The United Nations 
secretariat is at the moment trying to draft a scheme for 
placing a number of fairly senior officials from Europe 
and America in the ministries of. . . fanderdeveloped 
nations....The officials would fill specific posts, at a 
high level in (though not at the very top of) different 
departments, but they would also be available to give 
general advice on what makes a bureaucracy tick success- 
fully. ee 


("How to Guide a Democrat," THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXV, 
Nov. 9, 1957) 


Programs of technical assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries in public administration concentrate upon the 
younger officials. Senior civil servants take a dim view 
of training by foreigners in how to run the country. But 
senior officials run the country. Their views of such 
programs can often be changed by emphasizing the advan- 
tages of professionalization of the public service. 


(Martin Kriesberg, "Senior Civil Servants and the Teach- 
ing of Public Administration in Under-Developed Countries; 
INTERNATIONAL R=VIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES, XXIII, 

3, 1957) 


The recent increase in the number of international offic- 
ials has created administrative problems of rights and 
procedures respecting staffs of international organiza- 
tions. The UN has created an Administrative Tribunal to 
provide legal protection for the international civil ser- 
vant (following and developing the procedure of the 
League of Nations, UNESCO, ILO, OEEC, KX, the Inter- 
national Court, and other organizations.) 


The Administrative Tribunal seeks to develop its decisims 
from the various existing national systems of law rather 
than from any one, but it is obviously following and 
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heavily indebted to the French system of administrative 
law. 


Respecting the Secretary General, the Administrative Tri- 
bunal limits his powers by overseeing his actions respect- 
ing staff and watching for "misuse of power," 


So far the Tribunal has been able to avoid commitment to 
or involvement with political criteria in its decisions. 


(Wolfgang Friedman and Arghyrios A. Fatouros, "The United 
Nations Administrative Tribunal, INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION, 11, Winter, 1957) 


The work of the International Court of Justice of the 
United Nations was compared to that of the Permanent Court 
of Intemational Justice of the League of Nations, and 
the following discouraging trends are clear, Under the 
UN, (1) the Court is less often asked for advisory opin- 
ions; law is less often appealed to. (2) The main secur- 
ity organization, the Security Council, has never sought 
the advice of the Court; the League Council often did. 

(3) Advisory opinions of the UN Court, when given, are 
often ignored by the UN and its member nations, 


(William Schwartz, "The Intemational Court's Role as an 
Advisor to the United Nations: A Study in Retrogressive 
Development," BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW REVIEW, 37, Fall, 
1957) 


Three major theories of how to extend territorial sover- 
eignty over large parts of the once-free seas are now 
practiced: (1) the cmtinental shelf theory, under which 
the U.S. and others have extended national jurisdiction 
to resources of the sea bed and subsoil as far out as the 
continental shelf runs; (2) the theory of military ex- 
pediency, under which lines have been drawn outward 
around Japan and South Korea; (3) the biological complex 
theory---one evolved by Chile, Peru, Equador in the name 
of the right to protect marine life essential to their in- 
dustries. 


The three-mile limit and the doctrine of the freedom of 
the open seas are being abandoned. Action by the United 
Nations is needed to bring some order to international 
practice. 


(J. He Guill, "The Regimen of the Seas," U.S. NAVAL IN- 
STITUTE PROCEEDINGS, 83, Dec. 1957) 


Similar patterns of "guided democracy" seem to be emerg- 
ing in Ghana, Indonesia, Pakistan, Burma, Argentina and 
portions of the Middle East. These countries have only 
recently emerged from colonial rule or from some kind of 
authoritarian rule. They desire to industrialize rapidly 
and this requires forcing scarce resources into invest- 
ment in plant and equipment. Yet their political parties 
are numerous and almost mutinous and their parliaments 
kaleidoscopic. Authority for economic planning seems 
likely to be shifted from parliaments to presidents and 
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central executive councils. These countries have not 
abandoned democracy; their claim is only that their special 
difficulties demand special and probably temporary modi- 
fications of the political systems they inherited from 
Europe and North America, 


("How to Guide a Democrat," THE ECONOMIST, London, CLXXXV, 
Nove 9, 1957) 


One U.S. propaganda phrase to which Soviet citizens re- 
spond favorably is "people's capitalism." It denotes 
production for use, yet uses one of the Soviet's favorite 
symbols of things good---"people's,' 


Based on interviews with former Soviet citizens. 


(London, Poltoratzky, and Elagin, "Why the Success of 
the Phrase 'People's Capitalism?'" PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORTS, 
3, 1957) 


Democratic policy-making competition between political 
parties (whether the parliamentary, the American or other 
forms) requires a high degree of agreement between the 
opposition and the government. Where opposition parties 
differ greatly from the government on matters of principle 
they threaten the existence of other parties and call 
forth countermeasures to prevent them from opposing de- 
cisions by the rulers. Where the society is a relatively 
unified middle class one, political parties agree on 
fundamentals and act and think in terms of profit and loss 
to their followers-—--that is, they are essentially en- 
larged pressure groups or mediators between pressure 
groups concerned with who gets what and how much and not 
with policy. Another variation, seen for example in 
Austria, is that in which major political opposition has 
been almost completely eliminated by a cartel-like arrange- 
ment between the two major political groups to divide the 
perquisites and chores of government between them. 


Concerning foreign policy, only a very few political 
leaders can meaning y relate the requirements of the 
nation in international politics to domestic goals and 
expectations. The discussion of a nation's possible 
alternatives in foreign policy becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult because alternatives diminish, and such problems 
must usually be acted upon without time for prior parlia- 
mentary discussion. More and more, decisions in foreign 
policy may threaten the very existence of nations, yet 
political parties are less and less able to discuss and 
help make the decisions. 


(Otto Kirchheimer, "The Waning of Opposition in Parlia- 
mentary Regimes," SOCIAL RESEARCH, 24, Summer, 1957) 


The increase in world population is rapid. Industriali- 
zation is spreading rapidly. Consumption of raw materials 
grows ever more voracious and more competitive between 
nations. The industrial network between nations and par- 
ticularly within nations grows more complex and its parts 
grow more interdependent. More and more nations will be 
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in a position to upset the increasingly delicate state 
of balances between supply, demand, employment and or- 
ganization. 


Although techniques exist for surviving on basic raw 
materials available everywhere they are not likely to be 
brought into use. The industrialized world, especially 
the U.S., underestimates its vulnerability to economic 
disorganization. 


(Harrison Brown, "How Vulnerable Are We?" BULLETIN OF 
THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, Nov. 1957) 


The supplies of basic metals are beginning to diminish 
because of rapidly increasing world consumption. Copper, 
lead, and possibly uranium may be in short supply in a 
decade or so. The U.S. and Europe will be increasingly 
dependent upon outside sources for zinc. The prospect is 
one of higher prices and increased competition between 
nations, 


(CANADIAN MINING JOURNAL, 78, Nov. 1957) 


Each side continues to announce the latest superdestruc- 
tive missile or warhead as if it increased assurance that 
war can be waged successfully and as if it were another 
step in human progress, advancing security and decency. 


The clear implications of the accelerating missile race 
are that the cheapness, dispersability, concealability, 
and speed of missiles mean: (1) an increase in insecurity; 
(2) further concentration of political power in fewer 
hands; (3) that localizing any war becomes more difficult; 
(4) that the consequences of any single failure approach 
catastrophe; time to correct military errors diminishes 
to close to zero; (5) that hopes for increased freedom, 
equality, and opportunity diminish; and (6) that the 
immorality of terrorizing innocent people becomes less 
unacceptable, 


(William C. Davidon, "The Modern Roman Circus," BULLETIN 
OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, XIII, Nov. 1957) 


American soldiers taken prisoner during the Korean war 
were subjected to sustained Communist propaganda and 
other efforts to subvert them. 


A study was made of 759 (one fourth of all Army repatri- 
ates from North Korean camps.) They were classified in 
terms of those who had collaborated with the enemy, those 
who had resisted the enemy, and those who had remained 
neutral or uninvolved. 


There were no discernible differences between collabora- 
tors and resisters in terms of rank, civilian occupation, 
religion, region, nature of family (number of parents in 
home) or tendency to authoritarianism. 


The differences. were between the collaborators or resis- 
ters on the one hand and the neutrals on the other. The 
older, the longer interned, the longer in the army, the 
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more anxious or neurotic, and the less inhibited the in- 
ternee, the more likely that he become involved---either 
by collaborating or by resisting the enemy. 


Collaborators showed no ideological change; they com- 
plied with enemy demands without identifying with them 
or internalizing them as part of their beliefs and values. 


(Schein, Hill, Williams and Lubin, "Distinguishing Charac- 
teristics of Collaborators and Resisters Among American 
Prisoners of War," JOURNAL OF ASNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY, 55, Sept. 1957) 


Labor leaders, local political party leaders, and students 
were tested for security or insecurity and for conserva- 
tism or radicalism, and, not surprisingly, the finding is 
that those who are secure like things the way they are 
and those who are insecure favor redistributing the power 
and wealth of society. 


(Nettler and Hoffman, "Political Opinion and Personal 
Security," SOCIOMETRY, 20, Mar. 1957) 


Leaders of bomber and tank crews, athletic teams and 
sales cooperatives, and industrial foremen were studied, 


Teams were found most effective when there is social 
distance between the leader and the followers---not because 
as folk lore puts it, "familiarity breeds contempt," but 
because the leader who is not close to his men is less 
likely to let his persmal feelings distort his judgment. 


Popularity of leaders apparently has nothing to do with 
their effectiveness. 


(F. E. Fiedler, "A Note on Leadership Theory: The Effect 
of Social Barriers between Leaders and Followers," 
SOCIOMETRY, 20, June, 1957) 
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